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SCHOOLROOM CLASSICS IN FICTION—A SURVEY.* 


In these later days, when one publi- 
cation follows upon the heels of an- 
other, and when each work of current 
fiction, eagerly demanded and received 
with acclamation, gives place to its 
successor and passes with ever accel- 
erating speed into the limbo of forgot- 
ten books, the novel of classical repu- 
tation survives rather as a tradition 
than as a living influence. From “Cla- 
rissa Harlowe” to “Marius the Epicu- 
rean,” the immortality of the classic 
is for the general reader the perpetua- 
tion not of the book but of its fame. 
Its vitality is merely the vitality of a 
name. Richardson may claim his spe- 
cialists, Fielding his. Miss Austen has 
her devotees, to whom her characters 
and dialogue are familiar as the 
plays of Shakespeare or the Homeric 
epic. George Eliot is an intellectual 
cult. Scott is—must we acknowledge? 
—a dying enthusiasm. And if Thack- 
eray is still fully appreciated by one 
class of readers, and Dickens—as much 
by virtue of his demerits as by virtue 
of his genius—still appeals to the wider 
audience of public libraries and penny 
readings, they are exceptions, and dis- 
prove little. In the favor of the ordi- 
nary novel reader, the novel of the 
hour, whose success is as ephemeral as, 


*‘*The Child and His Book.’”’ By Mrs. Field. 
London: Gardner, Darton & Co. 1891. 


for that hour, its interest is engrossing, 
is an all-potent rival to the classic of 
bygone years, and while the classic 
rests dustily upon the shelf, the book 
of the week circulates by thousands, 
and novelty records one more triumph 
over worth. 

But if the classic of the grown-up 
world lives rather in the renown of its 
reputation than in the knowledge of its 
contents, the schoolroom classic—boy 
and girlhood possessing, it may be, 
some strain of conservatism lacking to 
maturity—retains a living vitality 
which the caprice of invading fashions 
leaves virtually intact. It is of course 
apparent that the schoolroom is not 
sole arbiter in its own literary market. 
“You,” wrote Charles Lamb, @ propos 
of his “Travels of Ulysses,” to William 
Godwin when the philosopher was ap- 
plying his philosophy to the production 
of juvenile books—“you, or some other 
wise man, I have often heard say, ‘It 
is children that read children’s books 
when they are read, but it is parents 
that choose them.’” Yet, if the judg- 
ment of the book-buying authorities is 
the primary agent in the acceptation 
of this or that volume, that judgment 
itself more often than not is evolved 
from childhood’s memories. If the 
classical imprimatur proceeds from the 
arbitrant above, its genesis may still 
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be traced to a pre-existent schoolroom. 
The re-read story which stamped itself 
upon the donor’s imagination in his 
own youth, or the story which he takes 
as resembling the probably extinct fa- 
vorite, is selected as the gift-book for 
the new generation, and it in its turn, 
and generations to come in theirs, will 
select according to no other rule. 
In this manner a classic, or a classical 
school, of child fiction arises, a product 
of past recollections blent with up- 
growing tastes, and by such processes 
books which fifty, a hundred years 
ago (and for schoolroom literature a 
hundred years may count as a hundred 
centuries) took their place in the first 
rank, retain it to this day. 

Moreover, if the purchaser and choos- 
er of books does in truth belong to “‘the 
years that run down hill,” the child- 
recipient has a searcely less weighty 
power—not of choice, but of rejection. 
It may be said all, and certainly much 
that is utterly valueless, comes as grist 
to the mill of any eager child-reader, 
but it is also true that while for the 
most part, always granted that the 
child be of the reading order, any new 
book will secure its reading, while, so 
to say, ten books will be read, only one 
among the ten—even so the proportion 
is overstated—will be re-read ten or 
half ten times. And each new genera- 
tion brings its own demands, it exacts 
its own ideals, and to a modified de- 
gree imposes its own fashions upon the 
literature submitted to its choice. 

One element, however, conducing to 
mutability of popularity in other de- 
partments of literature is with chil- 
dren partially non-existent. With the 
elder world style, the manner of ex- 
pression, is of almost paramount im- 
portance; not the thing written, but 
the writing of it is a main, sometimes 
a solitary, always an essential factor. 
in success. And perhaps nothing has 
more unexpected developments, noth- 
ing suffers such swift eclipse as the 
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particular flavor attaching itself to that 
use and arrangement of words which 
constitutes a style. In course of a de- 
cade, or less, the language which im- 
pressed one generation changes into 
pomposity; custom can profane, in an 
inconceivably short space of years, 
words and epithets which were the 
written symbols of the simplicity and 
dignity and strength of passion to the 
basest usages of vulgarized emotion. 
Every day bears new witness to the 
fact that all particular and individual 
excellences in verbal modes are 
affected irrevocably by the taint of 
common appropriation. Words change 
their level, language loses its 
easte, and the _  novelist’s diction 
must perpetually conform to fresh 
standards, and the ideas must re-ap- 
parel themselves in modern dress. 

All such re-apparelling is of secon- 
dary import when the sphere is not the 
drawing-room but the schoolroom. The 
manner of narration is at a discount so 
long as it conforms to certain well- 
established rules in directness of pro- 
gression, vividness of presentment and 
simplicity of construction. So the story 
in episode and incident arrests the 
attention and stimulates the curiosity 
of the child, the telling of it remains a 
means to an end, and the language is 
relegated to play the part of a mere 
conveyancer of facts. Further, one root 
quality which underlies the art of the 
successful child’s book is the capacity 
of the author to appeal to the eye, to 
produce a yictorial effect, and tell his 
tale, as it were, with a paint-brush. 
“The thread of a story [should] come 
from time to time together and make 
a picture in the web.” R. L. Stevenson 
says in his “Gossip on Romance:’” 
“The characters fall from time to time 
into some attitude to each other or to 
nature which stamps the story home 
like an illustration. Crusoe recoiling 
from the footprint, Achilles shouting 
over against the Trojans, Ulysses bend- 
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ing the great bow, Christian running 
with his finger in his ears; these are 
each culminating moments in the leg- 
end, and each has been printed on the 
mind’s eye forever.” 

Another secret of popularity is the 
adaptability of the incidents or of some 
easily grasped particulars in the story, 
te a child’s almost universal dramatic 
and imitative instinct. In other words, 
the story should be actable. “Fritz, 
who is a great soldier,” says the Hoff- 
mann teller of children’s stories, in re- 
counting the effect of “The Little Nut- 
cracker” on its school-room critics, 
“was delighted with his namesake’s 
army, and the battle carried him away 
altogether. He cried, ‘Poo and poof 
and schmetterdeng and boom booroom”’ 
after me in a ringing voice, jigged 
about on his chair, and cast an eye to- 
wards his sword.” And Stevenson 
also, to quote him in another essay, has 
divined or remembered that the actor 
is inborn in the child. “He works all 
with lay figures and stage properties. 
When his story comes to the fighting, 
he must rise, get something by way of 
a sword, and have a set-to with a piece 
of furniture, until he is out of breath. 
When he comes to ride with the king’s 
pardon he must bestride a chair... . 
If his romance involves an accident 
upon the cliff, he must clamber in per- 
son about the chest of drawers.” And 
when—for this is more or less nursery 
lore—some few years have passed and 
the primitive instinct to dramatize fic- 
tion is on the wane, a less elementary 
but nearly related instinct must be 
reckoned with. The story to please 
must be one into which he can throw 
his private personality. In the first 
instance he makes an obvious effort to 
bring the narrative into his own regions 
of action and experience; in the second, 
he puts himself into the narrative. A 
child is, in the realm of fancy, an ego- 
ist. A story into which he cannot pro- 
ject himself imaginatively will, we take 
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it, remain a dead letter of the brain. 
He is invariably the central figure of 
his inventions. No hero is a hero into 
whose life he cannot inject a portion 
of his own, the fame of whose high 
adventures he cannot in day-dreams 
ascribe to himself, in whose glories he 
cannot feel some glow of participated 
and appropriated honor. Feat upon 
feat may be achieved by the adventurer 
of the fiction, exploit on exploit, hero- 
ism on heroism. To the child-reader 
it is all one whether he bear the name 
of Crusoe or Christian, of Jason in 
“The Argonauts,” or of any hero of 
lesser fame. Still he paraphrases with 
unconscious plagiarism the “anch’ io” 
of the young Correggio, still the 
groundwork of his interest is based 
upon the assurance, “I also am a hero.” 

It is a stock-in-faith upon which 
books of adventure have traded for 
nearly two centuries of schoolrooms. 
When Grimm, Andersen, and all the 
fairy classics of the first ages of youth 
—the jewel age which antedates the 
golden, and to which we far more 
easily in later years return—are drift- 
ing into the unacceptable region of the 
unbelieved, realism in its first claims 
demands of fiction that it should pre- 
sent not maybe yet the actual, but the 
credible, the possible. It is then that 
the book of adventure has its reign. 
Worlds unrealized, unexplored seas, 
undiscovered countries, must figure in 
the tale, but worlds that may be 
thought to exist, countries with shores 
of solid rock, with bays and creeks and 
harbor—seas real ships might sail. And 
fiction must picture them plain with 
compass and map, longitude and lati- 
tude, and the full similitude of verac- 
ity. 

And to supply such demand at the 
very epoch when the whole question of 
children’s literature was occupying the 
attention of the authors and publishers 
of a day rife with theories of education 
and flooded with manuals for the guid- 
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ance of Nature, in 1719 “Robinson Cru- 
soe” appeared, and attained in no long 
time that post of popular honor from 
which no rival in the field of school- 
room fiction has yet wholly dislodged it. 

Whether the grown-up world, for 
whom Defoe wrote, would have per- 
petuated the renown of Crusoe without 
the concurrence of the schoolroom we 
may well question. The author was 
fifty-seven years of age when it ap- 
peared. He had twelve more years 
to live and to write. Yet of the 210 
works, small and great, written dur- 
ing that lifetime of authorship, there is 
scarcely one—“‘The History of the 
Plague,” “Captain Singleton,” and, pos- 
sibly, “Moll of Flanders” excepted— 
that has not sunk into the oblivion of 
the unread, certainly none, even among 
the novels following the track of Cru- 
soe’s success, which would have served 
for the foundation-stone of a literary 
immortality. 

The popularity of Crusoe was attest- 
ed by the “Robinsonades,” which in 
Germany alone were produced to the 
number of some sixty volumes during 
the ensuing fifty years. But while 
the elder readers amused themselves 
with imitation and plagiary, the young- 
er had sighted in Crusoe a prey to be 
wrested from maturity for its own 
uses, present and future; and Defoe’s 
“facsimile of nature’ may be regarded 
as the prototype of that long line of 
books of adventure which in our own 
time added a new classic to fiction in 
“Treasure Island.” Nor was Crusoe 
the only act of successful appropriation 
belonging to that period. A second 
raid upon works intended for the li- 
brary of their elders resulted in the 
annexation of Swift’s acrid satire. 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” divested of social 
and.moral significance, were incorpo- 
rated in collections of schoolroom tales, 
the first adaptation to the exigencies 


1 Mrs. Field’s date 1714 is erroneous. 
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of the juvenile library of the “Voyages 
Imaginaires” of French fiction, of 
which another satire, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’s “Excursion to the Moon,” was 
an earlier model. 

“The Travels of Baron Munchausen,” 
the composition, in a literal sense, for 
much is borrowed, of Rudolf Eric 
Raspe, a German mineralogist—the 
charm of whose talents seems to have 
covered a variety of somewhat dis- 
graceful transactions—followed in Gul- 
liver’s train at the distance of some 
three-quarters of a century. It bore 
as its first title the name of “Gulliver 
Revived,” and was as promptly adopt- 
ed by the schoolroom. “Who is the 
author of ‘Munchausen’s Travels,’” 
asks Southey twenty years after its first 
publication—“‘a book which everybody 
knows because all boys read it?” It 
anticipated, with its bold excursions 
into the marvellous, the wonder jour- 
neys of Jules Verne, much as another 
fiction, the “Robinson Suisse’ of Hum- 
boldt’s tutor, J. H. Kampe, anticipated 
many desert island or desert inland 
tales of the type followed by the popu- 
lar “castaway stories’ of Anne Bow- 
man and Mayne Reid and Marriott. A 
conventional, if wholly ineffectual, at- 
tempt is made in one and all to pre- 
serve the tradition of actuality inaugu- 
rated by Defoe. That semblance of 
truth—which has caused “Robinson 
Crusoe” to be classed? “‘as one of the 
great realistic books of the English 
language . . . an example of the possi- 
bility of rendering scenes wholly im- 
aginary, and, in fact, impossible, truer 
to the apprehension than experience 
itself, by the narrator’s own air of ab- 
solute conviction and by unswerving 
fidelity to truth of detail’—has, no 
doubt, been the endeavor of all suc- 
ceeding works, so called, of adventure 
by sea, by land, forest, mountain, or 
within the circles of the Arctic zone. 


2‘*The Age of Dryden.’’ R. Garnett, LL.D. 
Bell & Sons. 1895. 
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But writing as later writers have writ- 
ten, avowedly for the schoolroom, the 
influence of the prevalent tendency to 
moralize or instruct has induced cer- 
tain essential differences, apart from 
difference of genius, between Defoe and 
his copyists, which detract of neces- 
sity from their attempted realism. De- 
foe truly moralizes, as was the fash- 
ion of his day, and he moralizes at 
even greater length than those who 
came after him. But—and here lies 
the distinguishing mark—his hero is of 
that type now made wearisome by in- 
cessant imitation, which we may call 
the non-heroic hero. Integrity, indif- 
ference to gain, loyalty, courage and 
generosity are the inevitable attributes 
the authors who write for a boy-public 
attach to their hero. Defoe’s hero, al- 
though he is not altogether lacking in 
such moral qualities, betrays, and is 
intended, one must believe, to betray, 
deficiencies in all. One instance will 
suffice. The sordid selling of the boy- 
slave who had been Crusoe’s comrade 
in captivity and became his companion 
in his perilous escape from their Moor- 
ish master, is an incident characteristic 
of the unheroic manner of Defoe’s 
method. “He [the captain of the ship 
who had taken both on board] offered 
me 60 pieces of 8 for my boy Xury, 
which I was loth to take; not that I 
was unwilling to let the captain have 
him, but I was very loth to sell the 
poor boy’s liberty, who had assisted 
me so faithfully in procuring my own.” 
We all remember that the “lothness” 
is overcome and that the 60 pieces of S 
find their way to Crusoe’s money-chest. 

In this matter of the unheroic hero— 
which no doubt induces a certain im- 
pression of actuality—Stevenson and 
the whole Stevensonian authorhood 
have followed in the track of his great 
forerunner. The probable, all that be- 
longs in character and episode to en- 
hance verisimilitude, had entered into 
the soul of the nineteenth century in 
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its decline. And if heroes are less 
heroic, so too waves are less high, 
mountains less precipitous, wilderness- 
es less waste, deserts, if we may so ex- 
press it,- less desert. Realism has 
moved a step forward or—the minimi- 
zation of extravagances may bear an- 
other interpretation—authors are less 
confident of their powers to make the 
impossible true. It is no longer 
enough to be plausibly circumstantial 
in recounting the detail of the event, 
but the event itself must be introduced 
as a natural outcome of some linked 
chain of events, and the ordinary must 
be emphasized until it becomes a 
screen from behind which the un-ordi- 
hary may emerge unnoticed and un- 
challenged. In a broad way Defoe 
asks his readers throughout to accept 
a basis of radical improbabilities, 
though when once started upon that 
level little further demand is made 
upon the connivance of the reader’s 
imagination. Mr. Stevenson, so far as 
it is practicable, eschews, or when in- 
evitable reduces to its minimum, even 
such initial exactions. He barely asks 
his readers to enter with him into any 
conspiracy, and arranges his illusions 
or reality without their concurrence. In 
addition, the modern psychological 
method is called into play to enhance 
the realism of the scene. If we doubt 
the actuality of the events depicted, 
our doubt is allayed by the actuality 
of the portrayal of the personalities 
involved in it, and the always credible 
idiosyncrasies of the characters are 
made of as much importance in the de- 
velopment of the plot as the incidents, 
often incredible, of the adventure. 

In pre-Stevensonian days, with some 
notable exceptions, the delineation of 
character as part and parcel of the 
child’s story belonged to a different 
section of fiction; a section initiated by 
the “Sandford and Merton” of Mr. 
Thomas Day, and by the “Moral Tales” 
of Day’s younger coadjutor in the field, 
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Maria Edgeworth. In the eighteenth 
century the idea of a moral scheme 
had supplanted the idea of a theological 
scheme. The child-book with a pur- 
pose discarded the supernaturalism of 
the religious element popularized one 
hundred years earlier by Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ It equally elimi- 
nated imagination and romance, and 
“fable” was in its eyes synonymous 
with falsehood. Reason and good 
sense, as agents in the formation of 
“little Sir Charles Grandisons” and 
their feminine counterparts, were to 
reign supreme. That children’s sto- 
ries should have a moral bent was no 
new axiom. Tales of good counsel had 
existed for many generations of “chap” 
books, doubtless read as much by chil- 
dren as by the “common people” among 
whom they circulated. In these pun- 
ishment followed ill-doing, and virtue 
Was rewarded with as surprising a 
promptitude as, and perhaps a more 
unflinching ideal of brutal justice than, 
in the “Parent’s Assistant” or the 
“Moral Tales” of Miss Edgeworth. But 
the aim of the eighteenth century was 
to do more. Its endeavor was to bring 
the new school of didactic fiction into 
close familiarity of surrounding, into 
common domesticities of circumstance 
and event. “Blind to the joy of the 
half comprehended,” everything was to 
be brought home to the mind of the 
reader, at no matter what sacrifice of 
a child’s faith and trust in human na- 
ture at large. ‘“Accordingly,’’ writes 
a just critic, ““we have the mean calcu- 
lations of mushroom manufacturers, 
the dirty tricks of low lawyers, the 
personal animosities of their wives and 
families . . . with other scenes of do- 
mestic and professional degradation, 
put into a familiarity of form which is 
ten times more disgusting as reminding 
us for whose eyes it is intended.” The 
cheating attorney, the fraudulent ser- 
vant, the coarse-grained fine lady, man- 
kind in its most squalid and vicious 
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shapes, were presented no longer in the 
hazy perspective of romance and fairy 
tale. The “Arabian Nights” lay under 
an interdict—“‘Heaven forbid children 
being tempted to imitate the cabals of 
the Grand Vizier or the loves and in- 
trigues of Schelsemnihar and the Prince 
of Persia.” Instead evil bore the fea- 
tures and walked clothed in the garb 
of the next-door neighbor, while at the 
same time the whole literature was 
permeated by that artificiality of insin- 
cere sentiment which characterized 
English imitators of the Rousseau dis- 
ciples. 

From the perusal of Thomas Day’s 
“Sandford and Merton’—the inaugura- 
tor of the school from whose worst 
vices he is exempt—even the most book- 
loving of children would nowadays re- 
treat worsted in the attempt. Day 
arouses more interest as the bold ex- 
perimenter in a twofold and infelicitous 
endeavor to educate a wife (the unfor- 
tunate victims, Sabrina and Lucretia, 
both proved irresponsive subjects) than 
by his fame of authorship. But the 
name of his coadjutor, Maria Edge- 
worth, has survived the fashion to 
whose service she dedicated her tal- 
ents. A born story-teller, the elder of 2 
family numbering twenty children—Mr. 
Edgeworth, the educational theorist, 
was the husband of four wives in suc- 
cession—Maria had enjoyed, we may 
believe, exceptional opportunities of 
schoolroom experience and schoolroom 
criticism. Her innate instinct for pic- 
torial narration is stamped upon her 
writings; her leanings towards drama- 
tization, the more or less theatrical ap- 
pointments of the figures who pass 
across her scenes, often the very stage 
properties of the scenes themselves, 
supply a make-weight of excitement to 
the millstone of the moral attached to 
the story. The white carrier pigeon of 
one tale; the volcanic doom, a Nemesis 
of eruption, overhanging the impolitic 
dishonesty of the little Neapolitan mer- 
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chant in another; the buried treasure, 
and the groping beggar-woman with 
her bent figure, her pipe, and her sin- 
ister malice in “The Orphans;” the 
fever-stricken gypsy of “Barring Out,” 
were pictures whose colors neither the 
variations of fashion nor the lapse of 
years have effaced. And if we our- 
selves see little emotional value in the 
sentiment, a greater judge has pro- 
nounced otherwise. “When the boy 
brings back the lamb to the little girl,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, writing of Sim- 
ple Susan, “there is nothing for it but 
to put down the book and cry.” While 
as moral teaching we may accept Miss 
Yonge’s pronouncement: “The minor 
morals of life have never been better 
treated,” is her verdict; “ ... the good 
sense, honor and expediency of life are 
the theme. It is a high-minded expe- 
diency, the best side of epicureanism.” 

Her lenient sentence can by no means 
be applied to the galaxy of moral tales 
of lesser worth which, from the last 
decades of the eighteenth and during 
the first of the nineteenth century, 
inundated the English schoolrooms. 
“Tales of Truth,” “The Educational 
Story-teller, calculated to promote vir- 
tue and render vice hateful by striking 
examples,” “Tales,” by a Preceptor, 
“for the Instruction of the Youth of 
both Sexes,” “For the Improvement of 
the Rising Generation,” their names 
are truly legion, their record written 
only in the old bibliographies of chil- 
dren’s literature. Those of their au- 
thors, extinct authors of an extinct 
morality of selfish respectability and 
virtuous self-seeking, with all the roll- 
call of the anglicized “Contes Moraux,” 
modelled on Marmontel, and brought 
into fashion by Mme. de Genlis, gover- 
ness to the children and reputed mis- 
tress to Philippe Egalité, have now 
passed, we may well believe forever, 
out of schoolroom knowledge. 

What influence the moral tale exert- 
ed over the generations subject to its 


sway is a profitless speculation. It 
will probably always be the lot of cur- 
rent schoolroom fiction to serve as 
nursing mother to contemporary doctri- 
nal ideals, religious or secular, whether 
most for their strengthening or their 
weakening is an open question. The 
danger is obvious. Ideals nurtured in 
fiction are apt to bear on them the 
stamp of their fosterage. Some dim- 
inution of austerity, some contagion of 
artificiality ensues, and the hypotheti- 
cal developments of such literature 
may go so far as to reverse the intention 
of the doctrinaire author. His scheme 
of morality, like the creed of many a 
religion, may be obliterated by its own 
myths. 

Howsoever this may be, the first 
wave of the revivalist movement of 
evangelical emotionalism displaced 
the moral to re-evolve the religious 
scheme in schoolroom fiction, and un- 
dermined beyond salvation the monopo- 
list popularity of the Edgeworthian tale. 
“The Story of Infant Piety,” Mrs. Field 
records, had made its first notable ap- 
pearance in the works of a Mr. Thomas 
White, whose “Instructions for Little 
Children” seem to have exemplified at 
their worst that curious feature of 
some of the later so-called “Sunday” 
stories—which illustrate the breach of 
“one after another of the Ten Com- 
mandments, without mincing matters.” 
They seem likewise to have contained 
the germ of the regenerate and short- 
lived child destined to play so conspicu- 
ous a part later on. In the “Lytill 
Treatise of the Wyse Chylde” (printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde), the “sage en- 
faunt,” aged three, already had antici- 
pated some of the qualities appertain- 
ing to his lineal descendants, judged by 
the tenor of his final instruction to his 
elders and betters impersonated by the 
Emperor Adrian. 

Emperor: ‘““Where was God before He 


made the world?” 
Infaunt: “In a wood, where He made 
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fagots for to burne the and all these 
the which will from henceforth enquire 
of the secrets of owre Lord.” 


The passage has often been plagiarized 
in jest, but, in all seriousness, that 
“sage enfaunt” might have found him- 
self outdone in spiritual arrogance by 
the sager infants of the school of re- 
ligious fiction where Mrs. Sherwood’s 
name stands foremost in the ranks of 
authorship. “Henry and his Bearer,” 
the first of her Anglo-Indian stories, 
upon its publication in 1815 had an un- 
precedented success. But with the 
tales that followed, “The Ayah and 
Lady,” “George Desmond” (suggested 
by a performance of dancing girls), 
and others of like nature, it is unknown 
even by name to the schoolroom of to- 
day. One, however, of her longer 
works—“The Fairchild Family’—re- 
mains as a lingering memory of child- 
hood amongst elder readers, and from 
it we may arrive at some conception of 
what such literature achieved at its 
best, and how in the American school 
of Miss Wetherell’s “Wide, Wide 
World,” its tradition has been recast, 
rejuvenated and supplemented. 

As portraiture of everyday country 
and home life of a family of middle- 
class gentlefolk, the story is clearly 
and vigorously outlined with real 
—although too rarely indulged— 
touches of humor. This with a 
keen sense of sympathy for the un- 
prohibited pleasures of childhood, the 
excellent descriptions of country pas- 
times, of the healthy companionship of 
child with child in play and in mis- 
chief, of the ingenious misadventures 
of the less virtuously disposed, give a 
variety and animation which redeems 
the overcharged reprobation of micro- 
scopic sins, which, as “Bard Ethel,” of 
the Irish poet, sings, 


... give unto God the eye 
(Unmeet the thought) of the humming 
fly. 
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While, from another point of view, it 
may occur to some readers that were 
it possible by a stretch of imagination 
to translate the piety of “The Fairchi!d 
Family” into some far remoter region 
of time and place, to read this—to us 
wearisome—record of religious middle- 
class English home-life, in the same 
spirit as that in which we should de- 
cipher a parallel record of ancient 
Egyptian or Hindoo civilization, we 
might chance to find both beauty and 
dignity in the tedious reference of all 
the trivialities of common occurrences 
to the intervention of spiritual influ- 
ences emanating from a supreme All 
Father, and from the miracle-working 
words of some psaltery of divine magic. 

But if “The Fairchild Family” chron- 
icle may be taken as a kindly example, 
in its earlier and less remembered 
phase, of what came to be distinguished 
as the “Sunday story,” Miss Wether- 
ell’s works only some twenty years ago 
were at the zenith of a widespread 
popularity. “The Wide, Wide World,” 
the last notable instance of that par- 
ticular school of fiction, may be said 
still to retain an almost classical fame 
amongst one section of readers. Miss 
Wetherell attempted, as Mrs. Sher- 
wood before her, and both were 
writers of talent, to centralize the in- 
terest of her tales of American country 
life on the religious experiences of her 
very precociously pious heroines. The 
new ingredient in the American story 
was the introduction of a second ele- 
ment of precocity in the prematurely 
sentimental attachments of the little 
girls to the heroes—usually senior to 
them by many years. Thus “The Wide, 
Wide World,” “Queechy,” “Melbourne 
House,” and its continuations, begin- 
ning as children’s stories, end as quasi- 
novels, and leave upon the reader a 
rather sickly impression of the combi- 
nation of the sentimental with the re- 
ligious emotionalism. Freshness and 
grace of treatment they nevertheless 
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possess, a charm of detail united with 
a real delicacy and refinement of col- 
oring, and often a lightness and gaiety 
of dialogue, which go far to justify the 
measure of favor they have retained 
even among children of this generation. 

Evangelical fiction was, however, des- 
tined at the very epoch of its earlier 
triumphs to find itself confronted with 
a formidable rival on its own territory 
of emotional religion. In 1844 the 
“Quarterly” “hailed with satisfaction 
the rising of a class of religious books 
where the fancifulness of the story or 
the remoteness of the time did away 
with that so-called truth for which a 
child’s mind is not ripe.” It was a 
class owing its existence in the main 
to the Tractarian movement, of which 
it was a faithful reflex. But while the 
new venture in the realm of juvenile 
fiction was likewise a venture with a 
purpose primarily doctrinal, it differed 
both from the moral and evangelical 
tale, in so far as its productions 
trenched upon wider and more varied 
fields of general interest. It touched 
life at more points. It sought as al- 
lies, art, romance and history. Sym- 
bolism, with all its sacred images, its 
outward insignia of faiths, re-reigned 
in the churches; color and sound recon- 
quered a place in worship swept bare 
by Puritan fervor. Men regarded child- 
hood itself from another standpoint. 
The doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
lay with a lighter yoke upon the school- 
room than that of the “desperately evil 
heart” of the unconverted infant. And 
if the re-reformed Church enforced 
fasts, it equally enjoined that dogma 
most congenial to youth—the sacred 
duty of rejoicing. The legitimated 
emotional excitements of revivalist con- 
versions, convictions of sin, and “open 
deathbeds” found a gayer counterpart 
in ritual excitement, in the glamor im- 
parted to the external practices of re- 
ligion. Links with the past were re- 
knit. The long tarnished légende dor 
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ot medizvalism was re-burnished. Pos- 
sibly the medizevalism was spurious, and 
much of the gold counterfeit. But the 
zeal evoked for the resuscitated forms 
of faith was as ardent as that of the 
Evangelical for his scriptural formulas. 
And, re-consecrating material beauty to 
the service of the soul, Tractarianism 
extended its influence and enlarged its 
boundaries. In like manner, basing 
itself on tradition, it summoned history 
to its aid, and the romantic spirit, at 
once the source of vitality and of 
weakness to Catholicism, was rekindled 
in tales of sainthood and martyrdom, 
drawn from the records of the early 
churches and reclad with a uniform of 
ecclesiastical idealism, while in the 
new atmosphere, with all its sacramen- 
tal mysticism, that method of utter- 
ance to which Bunyan’s solitary genius 
had given its immortal stamp became 
once morea chosen vehicle of expression 
for writers of cultivated talents and 
finely fashioned scholarship. Wilber- 
force’s “Agathos,”’ Adams’s allegories, 
Monro’s fantastic visions, tinged with 
the melancholy of his sombre imagina- 
tion, one after another found their way 
to the schoolroom library, following 
afar off that greatest of all allegories 
produced by English prose, the “Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 

The “Pilgrim’s Progress” still stands 
alone and apart the prototype of all 
allegory, as Crusoe of all adventure. 
In its day it arose, as Southey writes, 
from the love of the illiterate to the 
veneration of “those who are called the 
public.” And with Crusoe and Gulliver 
the dream of the tinker has been 
termed one of the greatest of realistic 
fictions: Howsoever this may be, nq 
one can recall the opening scene with- 
out recognizing the power of the spell 
with which it has held bound genera- 
tion after generation of readers—read- 
ers young and old, catholic, puritan, 
secularist and religionist alike. “I laid 
me down and dreamt a dream’’—a 
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dream, as more faithless eyes may in- 
terpret it, in a deeper sense than any 
Bunyan contemplated. But with that 
brief prefatory sentence the dream is 
lost in an illusion of reality, vivid as 
life itself. The figure of the man 
clothed in rags, the great burden on his 
back, his lamentable cry, that shadow. 
of overwhelming calamity which tints 
with strange darknesses the familiar 
commonplaces of daily things, the 
neighbors’ talk and the wife’s remon- 
strances, all give the emphasis of mys- 
tery to that terror-stricken vagrant’s 
flight. True, the long dialogues—the 
“discourse by the way”—might daunt 
the untried reader, but children’s eyes 
are singularly discerning, and, curiosity 
once aroused, their capacity for sepa- 
rating what is to them the gold-dust 
from the dross is unmeasured. Some 
instinct inspiring patience tells them 
that beyond much moralizing therd 
await them fights and fierce wound- 
ings, and lions and dragons with scales 
like a fish and feet like a bear, valleys 
of hobgoblins, castles of giants, 
pitfalls, caves, snares, adventures 
with evil merchantmen at Van- 
ity’s Fair, where crimes of “blood- 
red colors’ may be seen as in 
a peep-show—entrance free—where the 
pilgrim will barely escape with life, 
and gallant Knight Faithful will die a 
cruel death. The City Celestial will 
bear for them the semblance of a Pal- 
ace of Enchantment, and the Brave 
Country of Eternal Life will rise before 
them as one of those far lands which 
all heroes set forth to seek. And if 
from older readers with dulled imagi- 
nation, that elementary condition of 
popularity—actability—is hidden, let 
them read, in Mrs. Gaskell’s “Life,” 
how the Bronté pilgrims set forth in 
very deed to find the goal which lies 
beyond Doubting Castle and met with 
many perils and much sorrow of heart 
thereby. 

The “Pilgrim’s Progress,” despite its 
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extraordinary success, gave rise to no 
specially notable school of imitation. 
But in the nineteenth century symbolic 
romance, both in England and in Ger- 
many, one distinctive note of the earlier 
allegory was re-echoed in more than 
one instance. That permeating spirit- 
ual terror which in Bunyan’s own child- 
hood had branded its mark upon his 
imagination, which overtook him wak- 
ing by day and sleeping by night, over- 
coming him with despair, and causing 
him to wish—a strangely logical aspira- 
tion—“that he might be a devil that 
so he might escape the tortures of 
Hell,” a terror of which the exceeding 
horror clings to many a scene of Chris- 
tian’s wayfaring, re-awakened in two 
at least of the symbolic writers whose 
works were popularized by the Tracta- 
rian movement. Translations of La 
Motte Fouqué were in the forties issued 
side by side with such tales as the 
once well-known “Lord of the Forest,” 
“Iro and Verena,” and other works of 
the same doctrinal tendency. “Aslau- 
ga’s Knight,” an heroic romance of the 
North, susceptible of spiritual inter- 
pretation, was printed and circulated 
as an “allegory” among the allegories 
pure and simple of Adams and Munro, 
and possibly served as a model to many 
other compositions in manner, phrase- 
ology and atmosphere. But it was in 
“Sintram”—the wildest spiritual fan- 
tasy ever conceived by man in the 
name of religion—that the modern al- 
legory most nearly approached a popu- 
larity of classical duration, and in 
“Sintram” terror is the master motive. 
The cry of Bunyan’s ragged fugitive, 
“What shall I do to be saved?” is re- 
iterated in Sintram’s first utterance, 
with the fear accentuated to the verge 
of sanity. And in that dramatic en- 
trance, the apparition of the frantic 
boy with his pursuers at the midnight 
feast of the Christmas revellers in old 
Biorn’s hall; in his breathless appeal, 
“Father and Knight, Father and 
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Knight, Death and another are close 
behind me,” the gist of the whole story 
is epitomized with a brevity so many 
of Fouqué’s writings lack. 

Who of us does not recall the dread, 
transcending the dread of all other 
forms of horror, which belonged to that 
unshapen evil, the spectral embodiment 
of Bunyan’s Dark Valley ?— 


Christiana: “Methinks I see some- 
thing yonder upon the road before us; 
a thing of a shape such as I have not 
seen.” 

Child: “Mother, what is it?” 

Christiana: “An ugly thing, child, an 
ugly thing.” 

Child: “But, mother, what is it like?’ 

Christiana: “It is like I cannot tell 
what, and now it is but a little way, 
off.” 


So, too, in “Sintram”’ it is not on Death 
but on that unnamed and nameless 
companion whom we come to know 
under the vaguely suggestive pseuydo- 
nym of the Little Master, that the ter- 
ror-spell concentrates itself. From the 
first dialogue onwards, where the small, 
fur-cloaked, feather-capped snail-hunt- 
er, “looking, for all the world, like a 
little bear erect on its hind legs, with a 
crooked horn on its head,” presents us 
with a semblance of the utmost mate- 
riality combined with a sense of the ut- 
most illusiveness, the effect aimed at is 
—with a slow crescendo—the same. 


Little Master: “Young knight, brave 
young knight, whence came you, 
whither go you, and wherefore so 
afraid?” 

Sintram: “Whence came you, and 
whither do you go, the question is mine 
to ask; and what are you doing in our 
castle garden, you ugly little man?” 

Little Master: “Well, well! I am 
thinking I am quite big enough as I am. 
One cannot always be a giant. And 
what find you amiss in my snail-hunt- 
ing here? Snails do not belong to the 
game your valor has reserved as sport 
for yourself. ...I have caught suffi- 
cient for to-day—marvellous fat little 
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creatures, with wise faces like men, 
and long twisted horns. ... Will you 
look, young lord?” 

Sintram: “. . . Let them alone; tell 
me instead who and what you are?” 

Little Master: “Are you so bent upon 
names? ... Let it content you that I 
am well acquainted with the oldest his- 
tories. Ah, if you would only listen 
once! But you are afraid!” 

Sintram: “Afraid of you!’ 

Little Master: “Many a better man 
than you has been so, only they would 
confess it just as little.” 


The Little Master’s smithying feats 
in the guise of the dwarf-like warrior, 
his apparent dying on the battlefield, 
the terrer which overtakes the men 
sent to bury the distorted corpse, again 
culminate in the recoil from the un- 
known, for questioned, no man can 
distinctly recall the features of the 
strange guest. “Neither chief, knight 
nor soldiery could accurately recall the 
stranger’s semblance.” His appari- 
tions, from first to last, with jeers and 
laughter, or cringing amongst the rank 
yellow grasses by the sea-shore, with 
Sintram’s last temptation and triumph, 
form a sequence of scenes which have 
few parallels in the fiction of romantic 
symbolism, nor can the calm of the 
final gloria, as Sintram rides home a 
conqueror to Drontheim, ever efface 
from our minds the haunted tragedy of 
his youth. That a book neither writ- 
ten nor intended for children should 
have been adopted for schoolroom use, 
was doubtless due to the undoctrinal 
neo-catholicism of the religious senti- 
ment as well as to the tone of purity— 
a purity almost transparent in the 
fearlessness and sincerity of its tone, 
characteristic not only of “Sintram,” 
but of Fouqué’s other undeservedly 
neglected romances of love and adven- 
ture—the “Magic Ring,” a treasure of 
great worth to any child possessing it, 
and the more rarely found volume of 
“Thiodolf the Icelander.” 

Monro followed upon the same track. 
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His allegories, unquestionably the 
most striking of their kind, read like 
visions seen under the influence of 
some spiritual narcotic. Monro is the 
Edgar Poe of Tractarian fiction. The 
very names of the several narratives 
recall figures and scenes which some 
generations ago literally haunted the 
dreams of their schoolroom readers. 
The “Vast Army” has its magic-lantern 
slides of solitary sentinels posted 
among the recesses of shadowy moun- 
tain passes, where dimly outlined phan- 
toms of evil glide behind the lonely 
watchers, and the bugle-calls ring with 
dying echoes faintly from the plain be- 
low, and the dusk and the midnight 
and the dawn throb with blind expec- 
tancy awaiting the final meeting of the 
adverse hosts. “The Revellers” has its 
phantasms of guests feasting in palace 
halls, regardless of the gray pilgrimy 
who sits, with warning cry, by the 
roadside, and of the sinister bow-bear- 
ers, whose shaft may never miss the 
life it seeks, to whom the palace doors 
open, and whose coming lulls the mirth 
of the flower-crowned throng, till, with 
swift oblivion, the feet of the dancers 
again tread their gayest measure when 
the red stain of trampled rose-leaf and 
wine and blood discolor the whiteness 
of the marble floor. Or once more, in 
the “Journey Home,” few who read 
ean forget that other palace—that 
opium nightmare—a conception which, 
evasive as it seems in the sentence of 
descriptive criticism, takes conviction 
by storm in the gradual development 
of the story—the palace “without a 
background.” The horror of that blank 
space of nothingness is unequalled per- 
haps by any other of Munro’s sinister 
fantasies, and the sound of the chariot 
wheels falling on the strained ear which 
listens to the silence becomes a shadow 
of sound, but a very substance of ter- 
ror. In days before the multiplication 
of cheap books and juvenile periodicals 
and before the abolition of restrictions 
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in the matter of novel, newspaper and 
magazine reading had blunted and vul- 
garized children’s imagination, the cre- 
ations of Munro’s brain—the brain of 
a poet, a dreamer and a painter—af- 
forded the child-reader that undercur- 
rent of excitement which the success- 
ful introduction of the supernatural 
into fiction unfailingly supplies. 

The literary movement, begun in al- 
legory and continued in symbolic or 
spiritual romance, soon found a third 
outlet—the transition was almost im- 
perceptible—in stories where historical 
backgrounds of persons and events took 
the place of the supernatural in re- 
moving the narrative from a too famil- 
iar approach to everyday life and com- 
mon surroundings. Dr. J. M. Neale, 
author of “Stories of the Crusades,” 
“Tales of the Ancient British Church,” 
as well as of the far more striking 
quasi-novel of the French Revolution, 
“Duchénier,” was one of the earliest, 
if not the first in the field where later 
Miss Yonge’s ever well-beloved “Little 
Duke,” “The Prince and the Page,” 
and “Lances of Linwood,” with, for 
elder children, her “Chaplet of Pearls,” 
were to perpetuate the fashion of ro-, 
mantic historical romance for many a 
generation to come. 

But while allegory and romance flour- 
ished, other currents, moral, realistic, 
scientific and adventurous, of school- 
room fiction were widening and broad- 
ening, filling new channels and over- 
flowing in many divergent directions. 
Stories of domestic, school, animal or 
home life, of a changed tenor, succeed- 
ed to, if they did not supplant, the do- 
mestic moral tale or the tales of family 
life according to the creed of the 
religionist. Among the list of books 
commended sixty years ago by the 
“Quarterly” reviewer in his survey of 
children’s literature, while reprobating 
equally the evangelical handbook and 
the scientific manual . . . “the one ren- 
dered as exciting, the other as superficial 
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as can possibly be managed,” he finds 
place for Mrs. Argus’s “Adventures of 
a Donkey,” now forgotten, and Mrs. 
Trimmer’s “The Robin,” books, “which 
have,” he adds, “saved many a nest 
from plunder, and warded off many a 
blow from the despised race.” To 
these later days have added many of 
like—and unlike—nature. Mrs. Gatty, 
her “Parables from Nature,’ “Cruel 
Peter’s Purgatory,” now, it is to be 
feared, out of print. Miss A. Sewell’s 
“Black Beauty,” and Miss EB. Keary’s 
delightful “Wanderlin,” both recently 
reprinted, continued the chronicle of 
“friendly beasts,” till, in yet more mod- 
ern guise, “The Jungle Book” carried 
away the prize as the animal book par 
excellence of its own century. In the 
“Quarterly” list, too, we find, among 
many books which have died the natu- 
ral death of bygone fiction, not a few 
which still traditionally or veritably 
survive, as Miss Martineau’s “Feats on 
the Fiord,” “Settlers at Home,” and 
the “Crofton Boys,” the latter ante- 
dating a whole multitude of schoolboy 
records culminating in the accepted 
classic of “‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
The “Copsley Annals,” Mrs. Craik’s “A 
Hero,” and Miss Sinclair’s “Holiday 
House,” where, despite its moral, for 
the first time children’s misdoings ap- 
pear rather as a source of amusement 
than reproach, obtained twenty-five 
years later a warm encomium from Miss 
Yonge,’ though one of the most attrac- 
tive works of secularized child fiction, 
the brilliant little volume entitled “A 
Runaway,” seems to have made no im- 
pression on literary historians. 

A clear code of honor, truth and 
courage pervades the whole of this 
department of the best child’s litera- 
ture of the period; with a reticent but 
avowed assumption of religion as the 
root and groundwork of all creeds 


8 “Children’s Literature of the Last Century.”’ 
** Macmillan’s Magazine.’’ 1869. 
*Charles Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare,” 
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of conscience and social law. A 
practical recognition of a _ child’s 
capacity to apprehend and enjoy 
imaginatively what lies beyond the 
scope of his purely intellectual ca- 
pacity is, Miss Yonge further contends, 
an essential principle of authorship, 
while, experience prompting, she adds 
that what lies beyond the compass of 
their emotional faculties should be pro- 
hibited ground. Love as a romance, 
thus she applies the doctrine, has its 
legitimate use in child-fiction. Love as 
an emotion should be set on one side. 
Her writings—those, that is, intended 
for schoolroom readers—illustrate her 
principles. In her own works and in 
the works she commends, the primary 
purpose in the aggregate is that of af- 
fording wholesome amusement and 
pleasure to the reader, with, as a com- 
plementary and incidental result, the 
culture of a child’s intelligence,‘ the 
refining of taste, and above all the de- 
velopment of sympathy for Nature at 
large, for beast, bird, flower, leaf and 
man, in the natura! world; for what is 
true, honorable and brave in the moral. 

Other works of a less easily classified 
order had, even when, in 1869, Miss 
Yonge was occupied in tracing the gen- 
esis and progress of child-fiction, en- 
tered, or were about to enter, upon the 
schoolroom scene. As burlesque, 
Thackeray’s “Rose and Ring,” the 
coarsely comic parody of the true fairy 
tale of. folklore, had struck a tuneless 
note, cheaply profaning, as it is the 
nature of caricature to profane, with 
“broad fun, slang and modern allu- 
sion,” those enchanted lands of Strapa- 
rola, D’Aulnoy and Grimm; kingdoms 
of shadowy primeval forest; countries 
where peacock kings and white cats 
reigned in glittering palaces, and prin- 
cesses shepherded gold-fleeced sheep, 
and swine-herds and cinder-lads 


Miss Keary’s ‘‘ Heroes of Asgard,”’ Kingsley's 
“* Heroes,"’ Hawthorne’s ‘Tanglewood Tales,"’ 
are above praise for schoolroom culture. 
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dreamed dreams of royal diadems. 
Miss Yonge’s criticism of such fiction, 
boldly contrary to the verdict of the 
grown-up world, would seem both just 
and experienced. Such stories, so runs 
her verdict, “destroy the real poetry 
and romance of childhood, and foster 
that unnatural appetite for the face- 
tious which is the bane of the young.” 

Meanwhile Kingsley’s “Water Ba- 
bies” revindicated with might the 
rights of imagination. It was the first 
notable example, since Miss Coleridge 
had published her fairy romance of 
*“Phantasmion,” of those narratives of 
serious fairy fantasy of which Miss 
Ingelow’s ‘“‘“Mopsa the Fairy” (again a 
book wholly worthy of revival) also 
illustrates the possible charm. George 
Macdonald’s fairy moralities—morali- 
ties bearing much the same relation to 
the didactic morality of the eighteenth 
century as a mystery play to a school 
catechism—likewise appeared, diverg- 
ing slightly from Kingsley’s lines of 
thought and entirely from his “open- 
air’ atmosphere, but touching depths 
of feeling with as intuitive a sincerity 
and as sympathetically penetrative a 
spirit. And once more a work impos- 
sible to classify, “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” the delicately handled extrava- 
ganza of familiar things, the daily 
bread-and-butter of common life, trans- 
formed (the reverse of Thackeray’s 
process) into a playhouse feast of such 
fancifui adventure as a child’s own 
dreams might weave, became wit 
these the most brilliant type of books, 
ostensibly written for children, but 
whose most direct appeal would seem 
to be to the appreciation of children’s 
elders. 

To those same elders we tiay, per- 
haps, more entirely ascribe the popu- 
larity of another, and that an increas- 
ing, class of children’s books so called. 
It is the class well defined as books 
not for but about children. That chil- 


dren and child-life are the subject-mat- 
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ter of a book does not, as people are 
apt to assume, make it a book for chil- 
dren—Miss Montgomery’s overwrought 
“Misunderstood,” where the sentiment, 
though not undiluted by humor, is as 
little desirable for schoolroom wear as 
was the tragic emotion of the Irish 
sketch, “Flitters, Tatters and Council- 
lor,” or the delicate pathos of Mrs. 
Ewing’s “Jackanapes,” or, to cite no 
more, the heterogeneous reminiscences, 
gay and talented as they are, of Mr. 
Kenneth Graham’s “Golden Age.” 
And yet, even in such passing judg- 
ment, hesitation and doubt creep in. 
Theories of an ideal of children’s fiction 
have shifted too often in the past, far 
and near, for us of the present to offer 
any as worthy of acceptance. “A union 
of the highest art with the simplest 
form,” suggested the “Quarterly” re- 
viewer. But the definition, however 
excellent, leaves a wide practical mar- 
gin. Possibly the choice of such liter- 
ature admits of no formulated princi- 
ple. It can perhaps only be governed 
by the discrimination of those whose 
love is not only for the child but—and 
the distinction is of import—for the 
childhood. One constant remembrange 
should, however, regulate all choice—- 
the remembrance that the chambers 
of a child’s mind and memory are not 
infinitely capacious, that fiction belong- 
ing to later periods of life cannot enter 
in without displacing or barring the 
entrance to the rightful occupants of 
a child’s imagination and fancy—a re- 
membrance, moreover, that knowledge 
proper to maturity, lodged in a child’s 
brain, anticipates the action of the 
years, bringing age where age is not, 
suggesting emotions, teaching facts for 
whose learning life is yet unripe, and 
developing that tendency to display, 
fostered by the vanity of parents, 
which is the hall-mark of what has 
been, in late years, designated the 
show-child. “There is no degree of ig- 
norance so unbecoming as the least 














prematurity of knowledge” is a wise 
saying, and would have fitted well with 
Sir James Stephen’s memorable essay 
on “Clever Children”—children sans 
reticence, sans that instinct of silence 
which, as he expresses it, is the diviner 
dower of the deeper child-nature; whose 
cleverness lies in the incongruity of 
their talents with all that is by eternal 
birthright a child’s. “I like to read the 
fabulous histories of Robin, Dickey, 
Flapsay and Teccay,” wrote Walter 
Scott’s little Marjorie in her diary, 
“and it is very amusing, for some were 
good birds and some were bad, but 
Peccay was the most obedient to ber 
parients. ‘Macbeth’ is a pretty composi- 
tion, but awful one; the ‘Newgate Cal- 
endar’ is very iustructive; Dr. Swift’s 
works are very funny. “lom Jones’ 
and ‘Gray's Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard’ are both excellent. ... Miss Eg- 
ward’s tails are very good, particularly 
some that are very much adapted for 
youth, as ‘Lazy Laurance’ and ‘Tarel- 
ton.’” But such inopportune develop- 
ment of knowledge and criticism en- 
tails the irreparable estrangement of 
childhood’s fairest possessions. Child- 
hood comes but once in a lifetime. 
l'urther, strangely inadequate as it 
may seem, it is the sole preparation 
Nature affords for man and woman- 
hood. ‘To be—we might almost argue— 
in the sense intended by Nature, true 
man or true woman, it would appear 
that a child must be in the sense Nature 
intended, true child. A life defrauded, 
though but by a fraction, of such a 
childhood, however its gifts of preco- 
city replace the loss, will always re- 
main a life maimed and incomplete. 
And Marjorie, with her many success- 
ors whose reading is conducted on the 
like principles of “admission behind 
the scenes,” presents to eyes that see, 
something akin to the spectacle of an 
April pastoral degraded into the gro- 
tesque of a city street. 

The question—as childhood emerges 
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from the confines of the schoolroom 
world and advances into that border- 
land which is neither childhood nor 
yet maturity—becomes, so far as girl- 
hood is concerned, one of the most diffi- 


cult of problems. The reading of boys 
in its uushackled liberty is as a general 
rule of minor importance. Books are 
with them of far less weight as factors 
in the formation of opinion. Reading 
seldom takes « place of primary, inter- 
est in the day’s doings, there are more 
and stronger counteracting influences, 
and it is self-evident that for a boy 
fallacies derived from fiction are sooner 
and more stringently corrected by ex- 
perience of the realities of life. With 
girlhood it is obviously otherwise, and 
where the dusk of childhood’s evening 
meets the twilight of womanhood’s 
first dawn, books, if the mind prove 
sensitive to impressions, become silent 
and efficient agents of many uncon- 
scious developments, and the proverb 
of “youth and white paper” verifies 
itself. 

The difficulty of the question is en- 
hanced by the fact that no fixed limit 
of years, no clear line of severance or 
landmark of time can be assigned for 
that crucial phase of life. “Tel a vescu 
longtemps qui a peu vescu,” said the 
keenest observer of the human puppet- 
show; and the converse is equally true. 
And although the life lived be but a 
child’s, who can divine with certainty 
when it has reached that receipt of 
custom where childhood pays its last 
toll and womanhood its first tribute at 
the place where two ways meet? The 
near ties of blood by no manner of 
means pre-suppose, as the world has 
long acknowledged, clearsightedness of 
vision. To see too near and to know 
too much is as fruitful a source of error 
as deficiency of intimacy, where love, 
and it may be vanity, conspire to blind- 
fold. just appreciations of character. 
And for many a woman, the child, 
blood of her blood, soul of her soul, 
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within the self-colored circle of her 
home, shuts out all wider perceptions 
of childhood without the gate. The 
home-child becomes for her the stand- 
ard by which all children are measured, 
while the standard by which all chil- 
dren are measured without is excluded 
from the home. “Once a father never 
a godfather,” is a shrewd recognition 
of what is patent to uninterested spec- 
tators—the fact that close affections of 
blood-ties estrange the confidence of 
what we may name the guest-child 
whose instinct will turn for full sym- 
pathy, not to the Leah of many chil- 
dren, but to the Rachel of none. How- 
ever this may be, from both childhood 
keeps its secrets, and none more closely 
than the advent of that transformation 
time when the flower casts its spring 
petals and the seed-vessel of harvest 
prepares for the ripening—when, for 
such is the moral aspect of the phase, 
choice ceases to be a matter of mere 
instinct and obedience, and becomes by 
gradual stages a question of thought 
and will. 

It was to meet the requirements of 
this transitional intermediate period 
that Miss Yonge most specially devoted 
her talents and experience in those 
innumerable and interminable records 
of family life, as she conceived it, of 
which the “Daisy Chain” in England, 
“Little Women” in America have been 
the typical classics. But, to paraphrase 
a well-known saying, there is the book 
of its own time, and there is the book 
of all times. To distinguish between 
the one and the other is by common 
consent beyond the capacity of judg- 
ments too nearly contemporary. The 
judges are too much of their own day, 
life is too much intersected by the same 
aggregate epidemic tendencies. Com- 
mon currents sway each seaweed on 
the surface, common influences bend 
each blade of the cornfield one way. 
There is an emotional communism be- 
longing to certain periods of a century 
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by virtue or bane of which all estimates 
are restricted in value, and can, except 
where genius itself turns critic, pretend 
to no universality of application. Yet, 
with regard to the “Daisy Chain,” and 
stili more with regard to other kindred 
works, the demand, if not extinct by 
any means, has suffered eclipse, and 
with it the fame of Miss Yonge and 
her fellow authors. Restrictions are, 
among a growing section of the com- 
munity, on the wane. The principles 
regulating restriction are under revi- 
sion. Romance as presented by Fouqué 
or Sir Walter Scott, to take two widely 
severed species of romance, had long 
been free of access to the schoolroom. 
Its pictures of life included in due pro- 
portion the good and the evil. But the 
very atmosphere and dress of romance 
made of such presentment a symbol, 
not an applied example of life’s actu- 
alities. Miss Yonge and her imitators 
worked upon another method. Elimi- 
nating absolutely and entirely, without 
hint of the reservation of truth, some 
aspects of life, symbolic truth was sup- 
planted by an artificial reality. Miss 
Yonge’s eliminations are now to a con- 
siderable extent disallowed. Knoyl- 
edge which previously was veiled or 
withheld is now imparted with delib- 
erate intention. Wisely, it may be as 
a simple lesson, a “parable from Na- 
ture” of human life and of human af- 
fection; with a wisdom we may well 
doubt by means of plays and novels 
promiscuously seen and read, suggest- 
ing questions which, when once sug- 
gested, can only be dealt with by di- 
rectness and sincerity of answer. 
Whether psychological fiction and prob- 
lem-drama, whether, that is, novel-read- 
ing and playgoing, two of girlhood’s 
most exciting amusements, are the fit- 
test medium through which suggestions 
should be conveyed, through which she 
should arrive at her first apprehension 
of the most intimate relationships, con- 
secrated or desecrated, of womanhood 




















and manhood, is an inquiry with which 
at the present day men, no less than 
women, will do well to concern them- 
selves. 

Much may be plausibly urged on 
either side in the debate between the 
old and the new systems. But one 
factor in the dispute cannot be too 
often emphasized. Experimental meth- 
ods are, on the one side, impossible. 
Knowledge acquired cannot be with- 
drawn. While, on the other, ignorance, 
or that unapplied knowledge lessons of 
childhood impart, can be enlightened. 
When occasion arises, arising late or 
early according to the temperament 
and the surroundings protected or un- 
protected of each individual girl, igno- 
rance can be amended without the aid 
of current fiction, and the omissions of 
Miss Yonge and her school can be sup- 
plied. Her pictures of life are mis- 
leading, not so much because they are 
untrue as because they are one-sided, 
and, moreover, no girl’s reading is con- 
fined to Miss Yonge. The reading of 
history, of the great poetic, dramatic 
and romantic classics, of “Faust,” of 
“Much Ado,” of “Othello,” of Spenser, 
Dante and the “Mort d’Arthur,” with 
their fearless recognition of the broad 
outlines, good and evil, on which hu- 
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man life is fashioned, give, even to a 
child’s conception of the world, breadth, 
veracity and balance. In them ill is 
done and good also, the day cometh and 
also the night, and both are in the 
nature of man, and both are in the 
nature of the world which awaits the 
child’s manhood or womanhood. In 
them sorrow and pain, and sin and 
death chequer the gold squares on life’s 
chessboard; all must be met, suffered 
or overcome. From such reading the 
child’s mind and imagination assimi- 
late that spiritual truth of conception 
to which the years, and the experience 
the years bring, give the individual 
body and form; and whatever may be 
the superstructure reared the founda- 
tion will need no relaying. Such man- 
ner of knowledge will prove a surer 
preparation for reality than any forcing 
house of the emotions. And to close 
with one more plea for caution, girl- 
hood—to repeat the phrase—as child- 
hood, comes but once in a lifetime. The 
compensations womanhood presents for 
its loss, a loss the precipitation of emo- 
tional knowledge indubitably involves, 
cannot be counted upon with such cer- 
tainty as to justify its abbreviation. 
“Puisque le jour peut lui manquer, lais- 
sons-lui un peu jouir de l’aurore.” 
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The frequenter of picture Exhibi- 
tions, the lover or the casual observer 
of painted canvases, has, as a rule, no 
idea how much of the finest Art it is 
not necessary to go to any Exhibition 
to see. He ignores the fact that 
amongst the men of most original mind, 
to whom great pictorial conceptions 
have been vouchsafed, no small propor- 
tion have expressed themselves by the 
craft of engraver or etcher, at least as 
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adequately as with the brush and the 
palette. He ignores his own privileges 
as a possible collector of admirable 
prints. ) 

I am met by the exclamation, “But 
a print has no color!” Well, I am 
ready with my answer. In a strict 
sense, it has no color, unless it be one 
of the inferior, trivial things that a 
mere drawing-room public runs after, 
in its flippant hours, for a superficial 
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sense can alone be satisfied with 
the compromises, the approximations, 
which are all that is possible to the 
colored print; the spoilt Morland, the 
enfeebled Wheatley, the sugary Barto- 
lozzi meretricious and elegant. The 
colored print is well described as “nei- 
ther fish, fowl nor good red herring.” 
Do not let us imagine that the real 
lover of color loves the colored print. 
As well believe that the musician, 
versed in the strains of Palestrina, can 
take serious pleasure in waiting on the 
uneventful progress of Claribel’s airs. 
The lover of color goes, of course, to 
Titian and to Turner, to Rubens and 
to Watteau, to Chardin and to Etty, 
and not to the colored print. 

I said, the print—the real Fine Print, 
I mean—has in “the strict sense” no 
color. I do not know that we need 
claim color for it in any sense; but 
what I meant by the “strict” one was 
that the engraver has a way of seeing 
color and talking about color, ‘and, 
there is no doubt, of believing that 
color is suggested pretty fully by those 
gradations of black and white in 
which for my own part, I, a lover of 
color—of the rose of sunrise, of green 
meadows, of the hues of cheek and 
hair—am content to see only “tone,” 
gradations of black and white, from 
brilliant illumination to obscure shad- 
In the fine print, Color I give up 
frankly. The print has not that, but 
it has, or may have, everything else, 
and everything else in very high de- 
gree. Of the functions of pictorial art, 
it fulfils all except that one. It can 
give you atmosphere; it can give you 
form; it can tell you a story; it can 
rouse an emotion; it can diagnose a 
character; it can show in the artist 
who wrought it the penetration that 
belongs to Imagination alone, and it 
can stir imagination within yourself as 
you realize the range of its appeal. 

And yet the absolutely ordinary per- 
son with a full purse—and many a 
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person who would feel himself griev- 
ously wronged if you considered him 
“ordinary” at all—goes on confining his 
inquiry into pictorial Art to a few vis- 
its to galleries where are many painted 
canvases, and confining his purchases 
to what are cumbersome and large- 
framed articles of furniture for the 
wall! 

Yet, of course, Print Collecting has 
existed since the days of the invention 
of Engraving—since the days, at all 
events, when the nielli of the gold- 
smith yielded to the plate of copper 
employed by Diirer, Schéngauer, Man- 
tegna, Lucas of Leyden—and Print Col- 
lecting exists to-day. Only an enthusi- 
ast about the matter, a student who has 
thought this great, long-practised 
branch of Art worth pausing over and 
worth profiting by, must, perforce, feel 
that it is a pity so many otherwise 
intelligent people have not acquired the 
eye thatenablesthem to take keen pleas- 
ure in something that, if they be poor, 
even, may yet be at their very doors.., 
And _ that—irrespective of opinions 
passed and hints dropped by the way— 
is the point I should be glad to insist 
on in this writing. The range of the 
Print Collector; the width of the field 
open to him; the opportunity for the 
rich man, the opportunity for the poor 
—the art, the fine art, in the sixpenny 
line engraving, to be fished, now and 
again, out of a dusty portfolio, on the 
Quai des Augustins, or in a street off 
the Strand, or in a second-rate book- 
shop in Westminster; the art, the fine 
art, in the almost unique Rembrandt 
that Rothschildsor Vanderbilts struggle 
for, at Christie’s, at Sotheby’s or in the 
Rue Drouot. 

There is a moment, in the collecting 
of old books, for printing’s sake, when 
Bodonis are in the ascendant, or Elze- 
virs. There is a moment, in the col- 
lecting of Bindings, when Roger Payne 
is sought for; and there is a moment 
for Derdme, and a moment for Trautz- 
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Bauzonnet. There is a moment when 
the buyer of First Editions is wanting 
Scotts and Richardsons, and a moment 
when he is wanting Wordsworths and 
Shelleys. And so in Print Collecting. 
Fashion, of course, counts. The adop- 
tion of a particular order of furniture— 
the recognition, say, as the right thing, 
of Sheraton or Hepplewhite—may bring 
about a demand for such prints as go 
with their sofas or their cabinets, or, 
such at least, as were wont a hundred 
years ago, to stand over and stand 
against their furniture, when their fur- 
niture was new. The fashions of the 
last decade or so, as to mobilier, have 
enhanced the prices—would that they 
could also have enhanced the quality! 
—of the Eighteenth Century colored 
print, and of the delicate and feminine 
performance in stipple. Within the 
same period, other influences have 
made people buy, first etchings and 
then—good etchings, etchings of Rem- 
brandt, Méryon, Whistler, for instance, 
holding their own, all the while, as 
they have every possible right to do— 
then, within the same period, other in- 
fluences again have made people buy 
mezzotints. These costliest things—in 
the fine impressions without which 
they are nothing worth—are, of course, 
for the well-to-do. But there are many 
classes of fine prints altogether out- 
side the sort of things that I have 
mentioned; and to the collector of mod- 
est purse, or unremitting prudence, 
these offer their opportunity. But such 
collector need not even go outside at 
all. 

The colored print—the first of 
fashionable matters that I mentioned— 
shall not be further discussed. Whether 
it is one that is in vogue, or one that is 
not in vogue, I will not be privy to any 
reader, beginner or student, buying it 
at all. Let it return to its obscurity; 
a prettyish, momentarily engaging, 
easily-tired-of thing, with not half— 
nay, not one tenth—the character and 
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art in it of a poster by Steinlen, a pos- 
ter by Toulouse-Lautrec, or by that 
true master of severe design and 
worthy composition, Eugéne Grasset. 
But etchings, mezzotints and line en- 
gravings—ah! these, whether the ones 
in evidence, or the ones less sought for 
just now, can be discussed earnestly, 
can be seriously weighed. 

Shall I begin with the Etchings? 

The art of Etching has been used, not 
inconsiderably and not unworthily—as 
Line Engraving has been used very 
much, and Mezzotint almost entirely—for 
the rendering and diffusion of famous 
painted work. But it has been used, 
I was going to say more largely, and it 
is better, perhaps, to say more conspic- 
uously and notably, in that wherein 
consists no doubt its highest service 
and most authentic mission—in the per- 
formance of original labor, the embodi- 
ment of original conceptions. The 
great masters of Etching—those in the 
first line, after all—are not Flameng, 
Rajon, Unger, Waltner, Macbeth—im- 
portant and charming as are the inter- 
pretations it has been their business to 
give—they are, rather, Rembrandt, 
Claude, Vandyke, Méryon, Whistler; 
and (I shall add) Jules Jacquemart and 
Alphonse Legros. These men, and 
others—two or three, perhaps—whom I 
have not named, are the greatest mas- 
ters of Etching. An extraordinary rare 
print, in rarest state, by one of these 
artists, Rembrandt, sells for 2,0001. A 
print, by Jacquemart, that is unques- 
tionably great and beautiful, you need 
pay but a pound for at Sotheby’s. 
Clearly, then, the auction-room, and 
clearly too the shop of the print-dealer 
—Colnaghi’s, Obach’s, Gutekunst’s—is 
not only for the Astor, the Vanderbilt, 
the Rothschild—it is also for the intel- 
ligent poor man. 

But about Rembrandt. Let us goa 
little more closely into the question of 
his famous prints, in the admiration of 
which, to-day, I recognize no temporary 
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fashion, but only the fitting acknowl- 
edgment of a position that lasts. 

More, even, than by his painted 
work, the mind of Rembrandt—his ex- 
traordinary perception, his extended 
sweep, his penetrating gaze, his philo- 
sophic view—is expressed in his etch- 
ings; and, as to money matters (since 
these bear upon the possibility of own- 
ing the things) is it not a welcome 
thought, a grateful, satisfactory reflec- 
tion, which if there be certain prints of 
his—in given States at all events— 
which cost each of them, the price of a 
small house, or the price of a farm in 
Wiltshire, there be also certain prints 
of his, good and desirable, which cost, 
each of them, only the price of a sec- 
ond-rate bicycle, of a hired brougham 
to go to three parties, or of one or twa 
private boxes at the theatre? The 
matter of price depends, in the first 
place, upon rarity, and, in the second, 
upon the department of Rembrandt’s 
work to which the print belongs. Tha 
Sacred Pieces, save one or two of the 
most sought-for ones; the minor Por- 
traits; the sheets of Studies (often 
themselves a delightful little collection 
of minor portraits) are among thd 
things least expensive. The more cele- 
brated Portraits—the capital examples 
of the master’s art in this kind—anq 
the Landscapes, which are rare, nearly 
all of them, and which evince, pecu- 
liarly, the charm of his reticence, the 
economy of his means, the inalienable 
fascination of his style, are the things 
which (leaving out the absolutely ex- 
ceptional examples) now a fifty pound 
note, and now a note for three hundred, 
will be required to ransom. 

How is it that Rembrandt expressed 
yet more conclusively in his etchings 
than in his painted canvases, the 
depth of his mind, the all-embracing 
range of his interest, and his faultless 
control and mastery over the instru- 
ments of his art? Had he been pri- 
marily a colorist, he could not of course 
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have done all that. Titian and Wat- 
teau, addressing themselves to the cop- 
per, would have worked long, and 
then but insufficiently, inadequate- 
ly and fragmentarily expressed the par- 
ticular vision which it was theirs to 
receive. But Rembrandt—a colorist 
too when he wants to be—needs not to 
be seen as a colorist. Give him the 
opportunity for tone, for radiant light, 
for sombre shadow, for great distance, 
for passing expressions—give him, as 
the model that shall inspire him, the 
landscape of quietude and the woman 
of character—and the brush and the 
palette are no indispensable aids to 
him. With burin and etching needle 
il se tirera @affaire. 

Lack of opportunity, if not lack of 
money, will prevent the collector from 
assembling, in any time less than a 
generation, so splendid a series of the 
prints of Rembrandt as was possessed 
years ago, by Sir Abraham Hume and 
Mr. Holford, and M. Dutuit of Rouen— 
hay, it must be admitted, alas! that it 
has become impossible for any collector, 
however richly endowed, to rival now 
or hereafter, the possessors of these 
treasures. But patience and ample 
fortune will still permit the accumula- 
tion of nolée cabinets, and the intelli- 
gent poor man may possess himself of 
a few rare and exquisite things. He 
may get for instance—if any luck be 
his—for twenty pounds, his “Mére de 
Rembrandt au voile noir;” for twenty- 
five or thirty, his picked impression of 
the wonderful “Lutma’’—the Second 
State, “with the window and the bot- 
tle,” which the collector of mere rari- 
ties is foolish enough to despise—for 
thirty or for forty, a First State of the 
subtle portrait of “Clement de Jonge;” 
for thirty, a “View of Amsterdam” or 
“The Landscape with an Obelisk.” 

Vandyke’s and Claude’s etchings are, 
in number, infinitely more limited than 
Rembrandt’s. The variety in their 
condition is, from different causes, 
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hardly less great—they, too, have got 
to be bought warily—but if the price 
of any one of them runs into “three fig- 
ures,” that is, at all events, an unusual 
event. Common they are not—in any 
condition in which they are desirable— 
but when the chance occurs, a five- 
pound note may ransom a Claude 
worth having; as it will, probably, a 
Vandyke portrait in the completed 
State, and in an impression in which 
the original labor of the master is not 
deprived of its effect. The Vandyke 
etchings are nearly all of them por- 
traits of Vandyke’s artistic contem- 
poraries. His touch, with little of 
Rembrandt’s subtlety, is yet decisive, 
immediate, cunning and, so far, excel- 
lent. But his work upon the plate 
stopped at an early stage—in most 
cases the plate was handed over, then, 
to a skilled professional engraver, who 
finished, sometimes with incongruous 
deliberation, what Vandyke had impul- 
sively begun. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that the thing ceases to have 
value and artistic interest the moment 
the copper has anything upon it, ex- 
cepting the etched head; the vast dif- 
ference in price between the pure etch- 
ings and the prints with the figure 
added, is disproportionate and exag- 
gerated. Study of the individual 
pieces will reveal many differences in 
true worth and charm; and even the 
average rich man, who buys by rule and 
rote, need not be above knowing that a 
very few of the portraits—the masterly 
“De Wael” conspicuously—Vandyke 
himself worked, no one else helping 
him from end to end; so that in such a 
case as that (provided the impression 
be a good and intact one) sensible peo- 
ple have but to see that their print, 
with the initials “G. H.’”’ (Hendrix the 
publisher), is on the old paper—is not 
later than the true Second State. For 
here as elsewhere, of course, there are 
later issues—and a really late issue of 
a Vandyke is to be shunned as a late 
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impression of a Claude or a late Rem- 
brandt. 

Claude, with a touch free and flexible 
—less obviously masculine than that of 
the great Fleming—wrought to the 
point of pictorial completeness most 
of the score or so of plates which we 
owe to him. Unlike his noble draw- 
ings in bistre with the pen, his etchings 
boast no swift and summary method. 
“Le Bouvier,” the sweetest of them, 
shows the copper coaxed and petted— 
won over to his purposes by what 
amount of seductive and slow appeal! 
It is not always quite like that, of 
course. Simpler, more direct, though 
far from actually rapid, is the process 
in the “Wooden Bridge,” with the 
tufted trees and the landscape’s placid 
sunshine, and in the “Cattle going 
Home in Stormy Weather’—or in 
threatening weather, rather; for there 
is but a suggestion of travelling rain- 
cloud over the hill. And—not to speak 
of two or three admitted failures, due 
generally to technical mischance—in at 
least one delightful performance, “Le 
Chevrier,” compiete tonality has not for 
the moment been sought for. Pale and 
gray and fairly uniform over the whole 
surface of the etched plate and in the 
different planes of the landscape, “Le 
Chevrier” relies for its delightfulness 
upon its exquisite tree-drawing, and 
upon the suave disposal of every inci- 
dent and object of the scene. 

Forty years or so ago, Dutch etchings 
by other men than Rembrandt were 
habitually the objects of the collector’s 
desire. Some of them have been dis- 
carded rightly. Others have lapsed 
from favor by mere accident or caprice. 
Now is the time to search for them. I 
do not expect that they will ever again 
be in the front rank, absolutely; nor do 
I profess that the best of them are any- 
where deemed valueless‘now. But as, 
in a Past not very remote, they were 
esteemed too highly, so are they as a 
whole, esteemed too lightly in our day. 
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In the Future there wil! be some re- 
action. And when that comes, Berg- 
hem, with his serene and ordered grace, 
and Bega, with his brilliant spontane- 
ous transcripts from the life of the 
hour, will be placed, with little hesita- 
tion, I should suppose, by the side of 
Ostade—at present the only Dutch 
etcher, save Rembrandt himself, the 
occurrence of whose prints in the sale- 
room provokes even a semblance of 
curiosity or excitement. Berghem has 
often been recognized; so have Adrian 
Van de Velde and Paul Potter; but 1 
do not know that Criticism has to this 
day sounded at all adequately the 
praise of Bega—most like Ostade, but 
yet differing from Ostade. Both men, 
even in their slightest performances, 
are masters of Composition. “La Fa- 
nille” of Ostade, beats anything of 
Bega’s in triumphant intricacy of chia- 
roscuro; but effects of chiaroscuro, as- 
tonishingly broad and right and telling, 
are within Bega’s command, and an ex- 
traordinary accuracy of dramatic ac- 
tion in the slightest affair. Had I 
to single out one particularly fortu- 
nate example of Bega’s treatment of 
humble life, from the points of view I[ 
have been indicating, it would be, I 
think, the happily “unfinished” plate, 
“La Mére au Cabaret.” I say “happily 
unfinished’’—it was stopped by Bega at 
precisely the point in which, with the 
copper but half covered, the balance 
of shadow and light was perfectly ob- 
tained, and the little story such as it 
is, perfectly told. 

Quite a small outlay puts a man in 
possession of charming things by Hol- 
lar, a Bohemian of Prague, who, com- 
ing into England towards the middle 
of the Seventeenth Century, found at 
least some patronage at the hands of 
that earliest of great English collectors, 
Charles the First’s Lord Arundel. Hol- 
lar could do original work and copyist’s 
work. For dear life, as much as for 
the love of his calling, he labored as- 
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siduously. Late and long he toiled, and 
scanty, sometimes beyond belief, was 
his reward. He was the witness, or 
might have been the witness, of Eng- 
land rent in twain by the struggle be- 
tween Royalist and Parliamentarian. 
Wenceslaus Hollar withdrew himseif 
from the scene of it, retired to Ant- 
werp, and there, of the plague, died 
miserably. The best English collec- 
tions of his works have been those 
formed within the last forty years, and 
dispersed within the last twenty, by,a 
most brilliant etcher, Seymour Haden, 
and by one of the last, best type of pa- 
tient connoisseurs, the Reverend J. J. 
Iieywood, who—though the literary 
piece in question is unsigned—surely 
wrote the admirable Preface to the 
Burlington Club’s catalogue of its Hol- 
lar Exhibition. 

Between the Seventeenth Century 
and the middle of the Nineteenth, there 
was an immense blank in the history 
—a curious ceasing, rather, in the pro- 
cuction—of good Etching. Early in the 
Nineteenth Century, David Wilkie and, 
yet more particularly, Andrew Geddes, 
wrought a few fine plates, but they 
form only a stone or two in the unbuiit 
bridge between Rembrandt and Mér- 
yon. . The time was a time of Line 
Engraving; not of that original Line 
Engraving, of which, ere I have done, 
I shall have a word to say, but of a not 
ignoble interpretative Line Engraving 
in which the translators of Rubens— 
Vosterman and the two Bolswerts and 
others—and certain great Frenchmen, 
led the way. And it was a time of 
mezzotint. The interpreters of Lely 
and Kneller were followed by those of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Mor- 
land, Hogarth—Earlom’s mezzotints of 
“Marriage & la Mode” are even more 
pictorial and acceptable than the prints 
of the line engravers who were Ho- 
garth’s contemporaries. Then came 
the interpreters—in mezzotint now, and 
now in line engraving—of Turner and 
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the one interpreter in mezzotint of 
Constable. That was David Lucas. 
Turner was served, in both the medi- 
ums, by admirable artists most of whom 
he more or less trained. In Line En- 
graving employed upon the “Southern 
Cross” and “England and Wales,” there 
were, very conspicuously, the Brothers 
Cooke, John Pye and William Miller. 
In Mezzotint, employed upon the “Li- 
ber Studiorum,” upon the “Ports of 
England,” “Rivers of England,” there 
were Dunkarton, Lupton, Charles Tur- 
ner. For nearly all the first half of 
the Nineteenth Century, one or other 
of their works was proceeding on its 
way. The prints are held, naturally, 
in various degrees of critical or popular 
esteem. A fine First State of a print 
from the “Liber Studiorum” may be 
worth, perhaps, on an average, twelve 
or twenty guineas. Half a sovereign 
will buy a very pleasant impression 
of a subject in the “Ports of England.” 
But, the history of the blank period in 
Etching—when Engraving reigned in 
its place—having thus been lightly 
sketched, we will return to Etching in 
its second productive period, and we 
are with the master Méryon. 

As it was in this very Review, that, 
twenty years ago,I was permitted to 
first print an Essay, that has since been 
republished in many forms and places, 
on Méryon’s tragic story and the char- 
acteristics of his work, I will now say 
little about him. The work has, obvi- 
ously, not changed in the long interval; 
nothing has changed but popular opin- 
ion and the money value. An impres- 
sion of the First State of the “Abside 
de Notre-Dame,” poor Méryon—lonely, 
unrecognized, already half distraught, 
it may be—thought himself well paid 
for, when he received for it, forty 
years since, from M. Wasset, of the 
French War Office, a franc and a half. 
A fine impression of the Second State, 
bought twenty years ago in Paris, for 
an Englishman, by M. Thibaudeau— 
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whom I lament—cost four pounds ten; 
and only this summer, an American 
print-seller amiably sought and failed 
to tear that print from its possessor— 
moyennant, not four pounds ten, but six- 
ty pounds. This little circumstance, 
so comforting to the practitioners of all 
the Arts, would seem to show that not 
much more than one complete genera- 
tion need elapse between the death of 
a genius, tired, neglected, solitary, and 
the recognition of him, in golden coin, 
a little of which he might have found 
useful. And, meantime—in Art, in Lit- 
erature, in Musical Composition—the 
performance that has been on the level 
of its own day’s public has received 
that public’s reward. 

We were not, all of us, altogether ap- 
preciative—a quarter of a century ago - 
of the artistic message of Mr. Whistler. 
Sometimes Mr. Whistier exhibited his 
things in a condition in which, though 
they had reached cleverness (they did 
that from the very beginning) they had 
not reached perfection. That was the 
case with the first display of the Vene- 
tian etchings. And it was a little try- 
ing. But Mr. Whistler—blithe, I trust, 
and flourishing; even in moments when 
the world had not fully acknowledged 
the magic that belongs to him at his 
best—is still with us, to enjoy a eulogy 
pronounced without reserve. 

Scarcely a score of splendid coppers, 
built up with supreme force—with a 
deliberation rare in an etcher, and 
more habitually a property of such a 
master of the burin as was Albert 
Diirer—constitute, in a true sense, the 
auvre of Méryon; on these is founded 
an enduring fame. Whistler’s fame, 
too, will last; but, putting pictures, 
lithographs, drawings, out of our pur- 
view, the sources of Mr. Whistler’s 
fame, the qualities that justify it, are 
to be found distributed over two or 
three hundred etchings, of which the 
first were wrought in 1857 and 1858, 
and the last but a few years ago. To 
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make complete collections of an artist’s 
work—even to endeavor to make them 
—has gone very much out of fashion. 
Would that the habit—the old collec- 
tor’s habit—might come into fashion 
again, in cases where it is possible; 
because it is that patient, exhaustive, 
concentrated collecting that has given 
us the true connoisseur, that has edu- 
eated the expert. And our way now— 
the ordinary cultivated person’s way, 
I mean—is one that is too far 
removed from that. It consists in 
knowing a few masterpieces, or a few 
favorite plates, and leaving quite out- 
side appreciation the bulk of a great 
man’s labor. But in the case of Mr. 
Whistler, as in the case of Rembrandt, 
such complete collecting is impossible. 
Neither Mr. Avery, nor Mr. Howard 
Mansfield in New York, nor Sir John 
Day nor Mr. Theobald in London—ad- 
mirable amateurs, one and all, whose 
rich possessions are to be envied ear- 
nestly—has, I feel sure, an absolutely 
complete assemblage of all that Whist- 
ler ever wrought. <A few plates, a 
very few plates at least, must be lack- 
ing to each of them—unless indeed (if 
I am to relent for a moment) it be Mr. 
Avery, who began so long ago. But 
collections are still to be formed; im- 
portant groups, of twenty, thirty, fifty 
etchings are still—with a will, with pa- 
tience and not without some money 
—to be got together. Those groups 
should be _ representative. Start- 
ing with one or two pieces taken 
from the early “French Set,” such as 
the “‘Vielle aux Loques” or the “March- 
ande de Moutarde,” they should go on 
with two or three examples from the 
“Thames Set,” such as the “Black 
Lion Wharf” or the “Thames Police;” 
they should include one or two rare 
dry-points of the “Leyland period’—for 
so collectors speak of it—one or two 
sweeping visions of the Thames, after 
the time of the “Thames Set,” such as 
“Price’s Candle Works,” in the First 
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State at all costs, and the “Large 
Pool;” and then they should not close 
without the “Little Venice”—that fault- 
less and refined dream—a piece or two 
from the later Dutch series, from the 
Brussels etchings, from the Loire etch- 
ings, and happy will be the collector 
if he can add to these, “Busy Chelsea,” 
or “Battersea Bridge.” 

Seymour Haden, founder of the Roy- 
al Society of Painter-etchers, was, un- 
til the somewhat recent appearance of 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron, the only English 
artist whose work competes at all in 
reasonable acceptability, with Whist- 
ler’s; the vigor of Seymour Haden’s 
labor is more quickly evident; its ex- 
quisiteness—but Whistler’s exquisite- 
ness is altogether his own. Seymour 
Haden—beginning serious work in 1864 
or 1865—has produced about three hun- 
dred plates. And they have largely 
circulated, for they are not only sound, 
strong, skilful etchings, but delightful 
presentations, most of them, of the 
landscape they record; produced in 
happy moments, under an impulse not 
to be gainsaid. And those of them that, 
through any circumstances, have be- 
come rare, have, as years have passed, 
increased in price, greatly. Seympur 
Haden’s vogue, which shows no signs 
of ceasing, has been already a long one. 
Popularity belongs to the spirited prints 
etched in the ’Sixties—of which the 
“Agamemnon” is chief—and to the 
broader, richer dry-points of a later 
time. 

Two or three French etchers, of the 
mid-Nineteenth Century, one knowg 
and has to mention, as the equals, 
more or less, of the greatest. How 
many people have heard of Ribot, a 
sort of Chardin of the etching needle, 
who, in six lines, sometimes, gives char- 
acter to cooks and scullions? How 
manyof Veyrassat?—whose white horse 
and whose black horse are placed 
together in the ferry-boat, or plod to- 
gether through the ploughed field, un- 
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der a wide sky. How many of a man 
who was not French by birth, and who 
has etched best of all the slow canals 
of his own lowlands—Jongkind? But 
it was not of these that I was thinking; 
nor even of Millet. I was thinking of 
Bracquemond; though he has wrought, 
it may be, not always wisely, and too 
much—the note of singular originality 
and genius struck in “Le Haut d’un 
Battant de Porte,” not having been 
sustained. But, were it by “Le Haut 
d’un Battant de Porte” alone, Bracque- 
mond is destined to live. I was think- 
ing of Jacquemart, who entered into 
the very soul of beautiful things—one 
of whose exquisite reproductions of 
arms, or armor, or porcelain, a pound or 
so, and sometimes less than that, will 
to this day buy. And I was thinking 
most of all of Legros. 

Legros is a belated Old Master, and 
the belated Old Master does not find 
the readiest acceptance from the busy 
modern world. Legros’s time has 


come, however. He has possessed his- 


soul in patience, and as years have fol- 
lowed years, he has enlarged the range 
and enhanced, I think, even the qual- 
ity of his art. Legros’s figure-sub- 
jects, such as “La Mort et le BOcheron” 
and the marvellous “Chantres Espag- 
nols,” have ever been pathetic and 
weird—a meditative reticent poetry is 
of the very warp and woof of his mind. 
And he is a master of technique—of 
simple ways, deliberately adopted, after 
knowing all ways. Writing fifteen 
years, or even five years, since, about 
his Landscape, one would have had less 
to say about that than one must say to- 
day. For quite lately there has been 
granted to his landscapes of France, 
such as “Les Tourbiéres” and “Le Mur 
du Presbytére” and “Le Pré ensoleilé,” 
a refinement of vision, a perfection of 
performance, such as comes to two or 
three men only, in the course of all the 
history of an Art. 

But it is time that original Line 
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Engraving passed, briefly and rapidly, 
under view. Briefly, not only because 
of necessity, but because of desirabil- 
ity—there is less that is in any way 
new to say about it, than about that 
other art from which we now turn. 
The collector of modern mind will not 
be likely to throw himself very enthusi- 
astically into the pursuit of prints, 
many of which appeal to antiquary 
rather than to lover of pure Art—so 
much Italian work betrays the archaic, 
bears the stamp of the Primitive. 

Of the best Renaissance line engrav- 
ings wrought in Italy, some—like most 
of our English mezzotints—are trans- 
lations of other artists’ designs. Such 
are Mare Antonio’s, which were the 
objects of curious research and inter- 
ested comparisons, between collectors, 
forty years ago. Such even is one piece 
of Zoan Andrea’s which I cherish—the 
“Dance of Damsels,”* after Andrea 
Mantegna; a rearrangement, more or 
less, of a group in Mantegna’s “Parnas- 
sus.” The fine and wholly original 
things in Italian Line Engraving are 
not so very numerous, and it is seldom 
they are found in the condition the col- 
lector wants. The austere spirit of 
Mantegna, relaxing for a while in that 
“Dance of Damsels,” is expressed, per- 
fectly and characteristically, in prints 
it is so difficult to light upon. _Diirer, 
who, in the Low Countries, appreciated 
and exchanged prints with Master Lu- 
cas of Leyden, had hoped, in travelling 
to Italy, to behold Mantegna. But when 
Diirer reached the South, the mortal 
part of the great master whom one as- 
sociates with Padua and with Mantua 
most of all—though Vicenza was the 
place of his birth—the mortal part of 
the noble and always masculine Man- 
tegna was no more there. 

Lucas van Leyden was not, on the 
copper, such a draughtsman as Diirer; 
but he was strong and quaint, dramat- 
ic, interesting. And, over and above 
those many pieces which are concerned 
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with human fortunes, Lucas van Ley- 
den’s design in Ornament, both for 
line and for light and shade, was of 
the most ingenious, the most subtly 
symmetrical, the most accomplished. 

But for sheer dexterity of execution, 
for pure brilliance of technical effect, 
and for excellent design to boot, one of 
the seven German “Little Masters’”— 
Heinrich Aldegrever—bears the palm. 
I speak of him as a master of Orna- 
ment. Barthel Beham, another of the 
“Little Masters,” would concern us 
more closely if he had been more pro- 
ductive. Scanty, at best, is his ad- 
mirable c@uvre, and scarce are the ex- 
amples of it. But there is Sebald, his 
brother. On the small scale which, 
fortunately, in these German works, is 
never dissociated from greatness of 
style and scheme, Hans Sebald Beham 
—whom, years ago, Mr. Loftie rightly 
eulogized—produced plate after plate 
which dealt now with Ornament, now 
with popular and peasant life, now 
with grim and impressive Allegory. 
The English print collector—alive to 
the naive prettiness of Martin Schén- 
gauer—has been strangely slow to ap- 
preciate the value and the fascination 
of Sebald Beham’s work. A poor im- 
pression of a plate of his is scarcely 
worth buying, but four or five guineas, 
and a little patience, will even now 
secure a very fine one. Has the Eng- 
lish collector an excuse for his neglect? 
I doubt it. The best that he could urge 
would be devotion to Diirer—a continu- 
ous occupation with the efforts of that 
master-mind, that well-controlled bu- 
rin. 
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Alas! the true collector is himself so 
rare a person. In Germany—where the 
cost of Diirer line engravings in- 
creases every year, and where even the 
woodcuts, not actually of his own exe- 
cution, are welcomed—any good Diirer 
would be the subject of interest, and 
the motive for rivalry. There is no 
fear there, at all events, that the less 
conspicuous of Diirer’s pieces, wrought 
upon copper, will be neglected. But 
with us it is too much the tendency to 
ask for the “Melancholia,” the beauti- 
ful “Nativity,” the “Knight of Death,” 
if we can afford to have it; and to for- 
get the quaintness of the charm, the 
happy naiveté of conception, the ex- 
quisiteness of the workmanship, of his 
various presentations of the Virgin and 
Child—of which the “Virgin with the 
Pear” and the “Virgin by the City 
Wall” (never, indeed, obtainable, in 
good condition, unless well paid for) 
are two of the most admirable. “The 
great Albert!’’—as the most affectionate 
and reverent of his devotees delight to 
call him—of his work the sane and 
masculine admirer of art finds it im- 
possible to tire. Would we discover 
him at his most solid, and his most 
superb, the “Great White Horse” and 
the “Small White Horse” may be re- 
sorted to. 

Would we seek in a single little 
print, his finest grace of line, his 
most genial mood, the spirit of the Re- 
naissance at its best, there is the plate 
of the “Three Genii,” whose limited 
inches give radiance and digrity to any 
place in which they are. 

Frederick Wedmore. 
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In other years my eyes had rested 
with desire on that long straggling 
mass of cold gray homestead and barns 
at the upper end of the valley, with the 
cabbage-headed sycamores on the sea- 
ward side of it, the three Scotch firs on 
the green hillock in front and the knot- 
ted crags pressing it closely behind. A! 
brawling river severed the farm’s lower 
grazing-lands lengthwise. Up stream 
two miles of stony desolation led to the 
solemn gray precincts of Cumberland’s 
highest peaks; and Bow Fell closed the 
avenue of screes and fragments of 
blue rock among the bracken as pre- 
cisely as a door. Down stream the 
hills grew beautifully less towards the 
sea, which on bright days sparkled 
against the yellow sands of the shore 
twelve rough miles from this lonely 
house. The woods and meadows of 
the lower end of the valley seemed to 
laugh with cheerfulness in comparison 
with the savage barrenness of thq 
other end, where one shattered old yew 
tree, fastened in the southern screes, 
lorded it dismally over the pent land- 
scape amid the eternal roar or queru- 
lous whisper of the waters. The won- 
der is that Wordsworth missed this 
yew; it seems to exist only to inspire a 
sonnet. 

And now my opportunity had come. 
Strolling from ‘the inn one May morn- 
ing, when the cuckoos were at call in 
the larch coppice across the beck, I 
found nut-colored Peter Tyson nestled 
among the hyacinths of the hedge- 
sward, where the first of the gates of 
the road that climbs towards the farm 
tells of diminishing population and 
sheep and cattle to be kept to their own 
pastures, the public ease notwithstand- 
ing. The man was enjoying his Sun- 
day’s rest, as they do in these parts, 
without heed of the patches they ex- 


hibit to the critical stranger. I had 
seen five others like him in a row near- 
er the inn, with their knees to their 
chins, silent and absorbed as if they 
were there to hear the cuckoo instead 
of going to the little one-belled church 
a mile down the dale, where they bury 
their dead at the age of a hundred and 
indulge the living with but a single 
service weekly, and that at an hour 
conveniently inconvenient to many. But 
Tyson was not of a gregarious turn; he 
was a bachelor, lodging with a deaf 
and dumb laborer in the village of ten 
houses nearest the church. There were 
times when he was chary even of nod- 
ding a salutation. On week days he 
worked in a mine, and the curse of his 
employment in such a spot seemed to 
join hands with the curse upon his un- 
fortunate landlord to throw a shadow 
over him also. To-day, however, he 
gave me good-day quite blithely, and 
shot his news: “I’m telt they’re crackt 
oop at Swinside.” 

“Cracked up?” 

“Ay. By Gor, it caps me how e’er 
a one of ’em meks farming pay in these 
parts, wi’ sic a muck o’ stones about. 
But it’s all over at Swinside.” 

Swinside was the name of the farm 
set thus in the raw sanctuary of the 
mountains. My sun-burned friend be- 
came so gleefully garrulous about his 
topic that I soon had enough of him. 
I walked on up the valley, through gate 
after gate, past the square white cot of 
Bow House, with the strong splashes 
of color from its rhododendrons in 
front, and in another mile past Steep 
Crag, the last or first farm in the val- 
ley, save Swinside itself. Both Bow 
House and Steep Crag, like Swinside, 
wore their screen of sycamore on the 
exposed quarter. They had something 
else in common. The old yeoman of 
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Bow House had, at the age of seventy, 
recently married his housekeeper; the 
tenant of Steep Crag had done the like 
thoughtful deed a dozen years before. 
These chances seem to be taken deeply 
into consideration in the rate of wages 
at the half-yearly hirings of Cocker- 
mouth and Ulverston; a muscular and 
vivacious young woman, engaged to 
work about fourteen hours every week- 
day and six or eight on the Sunday, 
goes daily to her doom in the remotest 
parts of the dales for eight or ten 
pounds a year; whereas a farm-hand 
of eighteen or nineteen gets nearly a 
pound a week with his board, and does 
not then think himself over-paid. How 
matters might be in this respect at 
Swinside I did not know, nor did it 
concern me; but I purposed looking at 
the place, and then roaming on towards 
the Falls, which made a little white 
score at the end of the valley, visible 
from afar, and especially so when black 
clouds darkened the scree-sides and 
spread their pall over Bow Fell be- 
hind. : 
A barricade of gates guards the ap- 
proach to Swinside. There is the one 
which writes finis on the road itself, as 
a scratch to be glorified by record on 
the Ordnance survey; that is on the 
near side of a beck which bustles into 
the river through a brake of alders, 
birch and mountain-ash. Another one, 
just across the bridge, helps to form a 
curious little enclosure on the bridge it- 
seif, useful for sheep. Yet a third se- 
cures the courtyard in front of the 
farm. Having passed this ultimate 
barrier, I was prepared for the. charge 
of dogs that met me on the cobbled 
area sacred to the flocks and herds of 


generations, and over which many a 
dead yeomen had been carried for 
the business of burial—so long a 
business still in these secluded nooks 
that it is quite in order for the funeral- 
ecards to bear the line “Refreshments 
at the Fox and Fiddle after the inter- 


ment” just beneath the mournful stan- 
za beginning 


He haa gone, he has gone to his home 
in the sky. 


I counted eight dogs in this attack, in- 
cluding one with the mange, and one 
with such an amiable tail that it was 
plain that he was following the leaders 
against real inclination. But Evangeline 
Walters soon settled all the rascals. 
They went fawning about the cobbles 
in remarkable obedience to her voice, 
and she herself soon gave me every en- 
couragement in the matter of my wish. 

The men-folks, as she called them, 
were all on the fells; Sunday or na 
Sunday, work had to be done, at sheep- 
cleaning time. But first of all she 
laughed to scorn that nut-colored 
man’s grievous report. “Crackt oop” 
indeed! It would be many a year be- 
fore the Swinside Postlethwaites 
would, she hoped, come within whisper 
of such calamity. The accommoda- 
tion of a lodger was a subject which 
interested her. “I’ve never thought 
of doing it myself,” she said, “but now 
I come to think of it, I shouldn’t mind 
it. Perhaps you'd like to see our spare 
rooms? Master and his brother they’ve 
two beds together, and master’s son he 
has his. There’s the servant-lad’s room 
and there’s mine. But the other’s the 
best; I clapped three coats of white- 
wash on it when I did the house in 
March.” I was shown this room, and 
also the parlor, with its one window of 
four and twenty panes never designed 
to open, and instantly pressed my suit. 
“Come round in the morning and I’ll let 
you know,” said she; “but I declare 
I'm quite disposed to take you. It’sa 
lonesome life, you ken.” 

In this way was I installed at Swin- 
side, for I lost no time on the morrow 
and caught the Swinside housekeeper 
ere she had finished that morning’s 
gossip with the postman, which was 
the one assured daily distraction of her 

















life. He too had his finger in the pie. 
“J’m telling her,” he said, “that you’d 
best order some tinned things from 
our store, if you settle down here. 
You’d be tired of their eggs and ba- 
cen.” This to me seemed so unimpor- 
tant a detail that I put the thought 
aside. If the weather held so fair as at 
present I did not propose to tire of 
anything at Swinside. There were the 
mountains at my very door, and at the 
worst it was not more than nine miles 
over two passes to a hotel visited daily 
by coachloads of excursionists who 
required full tables to satisfy their ap- 
petites for the picturesque. An occa- 
sional luncheon there in the week 
would fortify me for severer trials than 
the constant eggs and bacon with 
which I was menaced. The postman 
departed with a final quip for Evange- 
line. She then formally addressed her- 
self to me. “‘What folks want to come up 
here into the mountains for beats me. 
I’ve had my stomach-full of them I can 
tell you. But you’ll like to see the bed 
now it’s made; and then I’ll go and do 
my churning.” 

I admired the bed, since she seemed 
to expect such notice, though in truth 
it was rather commonplace, even to the 
patchwork quilt on it, with bits in the 
pattern that looked suspiciously like 
well-frayed corduroy. There was -noth- 
ing else in the room to admire. The 
only decorations on its walls were four 
solemn funeral-cards in black and sil- 
ver set in dark maple frames, which 
showed up strongly against the white- 
wash of Evangeline’s own laying on. 
The most ornate of them commemo- 
rated Elizabeth Ann Postlethwaite, 
who had died in 1891, aged forty-nine. 
“That,” said Evangeline, pointing to it, 
“was my master’s first wife.” ‘First?’ 
said I. “Well, then, only one, since 
you’re so particular.” She added with 
a silvery laugh: “There’s no missus in 
the house now, I reckon, or else it’s 
not me that would be here slaving. 
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What do you think I could have got at 
Ulverston fair last Thursday at the 
first of the hirings?’ My suggestion 
of gingerbread was perfectly inade- 
quate. She referred to wages, and 
flung it at me that though a dozen men 
were after her, knowing her butter 
for one thing and her capacities for 
labor and cheerfulness under the most 
trying conditions for others, she just 
heard their offers and smiled at them, 
refused their ten, twelve and even four- 
teen pounds a year and returned to 
Swinside at a mere eight pounds fif- 
teen. “My mother said I was a little 
fool, getting so thin and all with hard 
work; but I came back to the end of 
the world for the old money and that’s 
how I’m here. The master said I could 
please myself about having you, and 
I only hope you'll be satisfied.” 

With that she ran down to her cream, 
and for the next hour I was free to 
settle myself and belongings without 
close comments of any kind from Evan- 
geline Walters. She sang while she 
churned; at one time “Sun of my soul” 
and then, immediately afterwards, the 
once popular song about the lady who 
found herself in Crewe against her 
wish and required advice from the 
railway-porter. All the men-folks were 
“wa’ing gaps”—that is, mending those 
apparently purposeless and very tire- 
some walls which confront one in the 
mountains in places where it is partic- 
ularly awkward to get over them—and 
I saw none of them until the evening. 
Evangeline finished her butter, and ere 
I went up the valley with my fishing- 
rod called me to look at the two-score 
speckless pound-pats of it on the slate 
slabs in the dairy. “I canna think 
how I do it so well,” she said, “for I’ve 
hot hands. But the grocers at Seaton 
say they have no butter like mine. I 
got a commended for it at the last show, 
and should have took a prize if they’d 
judged fair. So they all telled me. 
I’m never showing again, for certain.” 
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Such was my introduction to this old 
farmstead with the panelled kitchen 
and the rafters so low across it that 
any one more than five feet nine high 
was in constant danger of concussion 
of the brain. The river murmured 
softly this first day, and was so clear 
that you could see the moving shadows 
of the trouts’ tails on its stones easier 
than the trout themselves. A dry 
northeast breeze was in the dale, at 
the end of which Bow Fell towered 
purple, its riven crags like a frown 
upon it. With little hope of fish I 
tramped in its direction, above the 
Falls, to the head waters of the river, 
where alone I thought the trouts’ sim- 
plicity might exceed my own. And 
here, among Cuniberland’s gray giants, 
I stayed until the evening. There 
were fish to be taken after all, but 
they were of secondary vaiue to the 
tonic calm and beauty of this moun- 
tainous nook, the calm broken only by 
the cry of lambs and the softly-echoed 
voices of the trickling streams, cold 
from the green springs nearly a thou- 
sand feet above the hollow. 

When I returned to the Swinside 
farm and its dogs, it was to find four 
stolid men at the long deal table be- 
tween the kitchen-fire and the window, 
with bacon and bread before them, and 
Evangeline Walters, the housekeeper, 
with her hands on her sides, standing 
and encouraging them to eat: “There’s 
plenty more in the pan,” she was say- 
ing. She made me known to her mas- 
ters with some eagerness, falling into 
the background to see the result. But 
the result was meagre, for the ‘brothers 
Postlethwaite were evidently perturbed 
by the domestic innovation. The elder 
was a prematurely gray and worn man, 
steady of eye and slow of speech. His 
brother also was gray, though still in 
the thirties, but of the tough, wiry, 
russet-cheeked kind of men familiar to 
Cumberland. Young Dick, as Evan- 


geline called him to distinguish him 
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from his uncle, also Dick, was a splen- 
did specimen of the mountain-breed, 
twenty years old, big and broad 
and stolid, though, like the others, with 
his head on a slight curve, due no doubt 
te the eternal discipline of the rafters. 
The servant-lad, Jock, two years 
younger than Young Dick, had a lively 
look, which did not belie him. A new- 
born lamb was wriggling its neck on 
the hearth, the feeding-bottle with 
which they had been aiding it in its 
early fight for life lying by it. From the 
other side of the hearth came the chirp 
of extremely young chickens mixed up 
with a blanket in a basket. A cricket, 
which I had already heard in the morn- 
ing, was now in lusty voice from a 
cranny in the yard-square paving-stones 
of the floor between the chickens and 
the lamb. The pallor of the gloaming 
was upon the men and their surround- 
ings. 

“You'll be lonesome here,” said Reu- 
ben Postlethwaite, “but you’re wel- 
come.” 

I enlarged on my gratitude for the 
concession of being admitted to Swin- 
side, and would have said much more 
had not Evangeline cut me short. “You 
ean go right through now,” she said 
dictatorially. “Your supper’s ready.” 

Only the servant-lad smiled at this 
command. He meant his smile mainly 
for Young Dick, but Young Dick seemed 
to scowl in response to it. The elder 
Postlethwaite said, “Ay, you'll be hun- 
gry, for certain.” And so I went my 
way. 

And now, in the course of the days 
that followed, serene and swift, the 
drama and old-fashioned life of this 
sequestered farmstead unfolded itself 
to me. To the casual eye there was 
no drama at all here, just brute exist- 
ence like that of the cows outside, who 
climbed to the fell tops in the hot 
mornings and stood majestically out- 
lined against the blue sky by breakfast- 
time. The occasional visitor who wan- 
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dered to the farm for a glass of milk, 
or to ask for guidance over the moun- 
tains, pitied the establishment for its 
isolation. One could see it in his face, as 
he gazed over the coarse kitchen, 
though with every nail and shelf of it 
fulfilling its duty, and made the con- 
ventional observation, “This is a very 
old house.” A troop of holiday folk 
came in thus one morning and dis- 
quieted the Postlethwaites over their 
tea and bacon. A chatterbox of a 
man, with whiskers and the air of an 
extremely conscientious churchwarden, 
was at the head of them; they may 
have been a Young Mothers’ Meeting 
on their annual jaunt, with a few of 
the husbands included, or they may 
have been a selection from his more or 
less dependent blood-relations. Bread 
and butter and milk were spread for 
them, and the chatterbox plied the 
Postlethwaites with questions about 
sheep and wool until even the elder 
Reuben began to show signs of impa- 
tience. To every answer the chatter- 
box uttered a profound and digestive 
“Indeed!” ere plunging at a fresh in- 
quiry. But when the company were 
gone, with farewells shrill, tender and 
effusive, all Reuben said in comment 
on his trial was this: “Yon man ought 
to know something by now, I’m think- 
ing.” “Ay, he ought, for certain, with 
sic a tongue,” the younger Postle- 
thwaite assented. Through my open 
door (which let upon a sort of private 
paddock devoted to hens, always, it 
seemed, in a state of violent joy about 
recent eggs) there drifted the next min- 
ute the bass voice of that whiskered in- 
quisitor as he led the way to the easy 
fence pointed out to him by Evangeline 
as a short cut. “Poor creatures,” he 
exclaimed loudly, as he viewed our 
rather tame rear premises, “so remote 
from all the blessings and comforts of 
civilization!” 

Fiddlesticks, as a matter of fact! Re- 
mote is after all only a relative word. 
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Why, the previous day Reuben Post- 
lethwaite had spent six hearty hours 
in Ulverston, to see if he could hire a 
little lad. Evangeline had pressed 
for a domestic auxiliary, and her mas- 
ter had risen at four of the clock, 
made his tea, saddled his dappled gal- 
loway, ridden fourteen miles over the 
fells in the glorious summer morning 
to the nearest railway station for Ul- 
verston, dined at an inn and got back 
to his dear sheep, lambs and house- 
hold ere the golden sunset light had 
faded from the green of the dale and 
the purple and gray of the mountains. 
That was one reason why he breakfast- 
ed rather late the following day, at a 
time when his brother had done a good 
spell of work looking for “wicks” on 
the sheep herded from the Darkdale 
part of their very extensive farm. 
Though a gray man, with the mark of 
his bereavement upon him, Reuben 
Postlethwaite was a philosopher as 
well as one of the most practical sheep- 
farmers in the shire. His heart was 
plainly, and by slow avowal at suitable 
moments before the kitchen-fire, amid 
his ten thousand five hundred acres of 
Swinside; but his mind was ready at 
a word to estimate the markets of 
Whitehaven, ay and even Smithfield 
itself, and the worth of fat wethers 
and lambs a week or two ahead. 
That little lad, so laboriously en- 
gaged, did not, it may be said, find his 
way to Swinside. It was the engross- 
ing excitement of a week. The young 
monster took his retaining fee of a 
shilling fast enough, but he did not 
come. The heavy tax-cart, used more 
for the conveyance of manure than for 
such polite enterprises, was sent miles 
down the dale to the railway-station 
to fetch him and his box. Jock re- 
turned with a new peony necktie and 
an astonishing pin, but no little lad. He 
told a rather moving tale. The guard 
of the train had set eyes on just such 
a traveller as this fourteen-year-old so 
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methodically secured for imprisonment 
in the mountains at two pounds ten 
for the six months. It was at a sta- 
tion seven miles from the terminus; he 
had a brown tin box, and was putting 
a finger into a short clay pipe such as 
the Cumberland juveniles boldly in- 
dulge in when they aspire to become 
men. That was all. Swinside was 
left to draw its inferences. Neither 
the little lad nor his mother wrote to 
apologize; they did not even answer 
Reuben Postlethwaite’s painful letter 
demanding either the lad’s presence 
immediately or the return of the shil- 
ling. Evangeline was almost angry, 
but eventually she consoled herself. 
Her master should rise at four that 
coming Thursday also, make his own 
tea again, and see what Ulverston 
could yield him on the third and last of 
his hiring-days. Help she must have, 
if only to peel the potatoes. That 
first little lad had evidently been over- 
taken by timidity at the thought of 
banishment to “sic a spot.” Well, she 
didn’t wonder; she professed to wonder 
why she herself endured it; “though I 
did tell them in Ulverston there wasn’t 
a one of ’em the equal of my master, 
and I say it still. And that’s why I’m 
here, though my mother’s forever 
blacking me about it, and well she 
may.” In the meantime she made a 
slave of Jock, the grown servant-lad, 
who having expressed his opinion that 
the other young reprobate was maybe 
“ower big [conceited] for his job,” 
contentedly sat before the heap of po- 
tatoes, or picked small gooseberries in 
the weedy little garden, churned and 
chopped sticks, over and above his gen- 
eral work of tending cows and calves. 
His churning was rot successful; he 
would pause for breath and conversa- 
tion, and that mournful disease called 
“pin-heads” straightway broke out in 
the churn and doubled his toil. 

The second Sunday here at Swinside 
somewhat startled me. They were not 
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accustomed to the adventure of church- 
going. The incumbent of the parish 
had the Swinside rabbit-shooting, and 
that was really the farm’s most partic- 
ular connection with him. He had a 
detestable habit of setting snares too, 
whereby one morning the gentle-faced 
black cat of the establishment came 
home from a hunting-night under the 
moon with its right fore-foot in red 
shreds. They did not put poor puss 
out of its misery, as would have seemed 
natural in a town. They hoped a cat 
of such gentle expression and ordina- 
rily demure domestic habits would get 
over even so shocking an injury; and 
since that same morning the same 
quadruped was as eager as either of its 
three comrades to leap into one of the 
tall cream jars set outside to be scalded 
and as prompt to scuttle away on three 
legs when Evangeline ran out and 
called them names. No doubt they 
were not too sanguine about its consti- 
tution; but it was not this that startled 
me. It was the discovery of Reuben 
Postlethwaite, the gray-haired farmer, 
and Evangeline Walters, the house- 
keeper just out of her teens, sitting side 
by side alone before the kitchen fire. 
Evangeline was in a pink blouse, wore 
a fringe, and balanced a trim little 
ankle on the tap of the boiler. 

You see, the necessity of passing 
through the kitchen from my room to 
get to the front of the house put the 
whole establishment somewhat at my 
mercy, and me at theirs. I had heard 
no sound in the kitchen, and thought it 
empty. Evangeline looked round and 
smiled, and Reuben Postlethwaite said 
quietly, “Ye’ll be going out, I reckon?” 
Well, I did go out. The other brother 
and his nephew were leaning against 
a gate, looking at sheep in a pen, cal- 
culating how many would be spoiled 
by those infernal lustrous green flies 
which are the devils of the pasture in 
the summer-time. Jock was sprawled 
in the washhouse, gloating over a pink 
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half-penny sheet of street ballads 
bought at the Ulverston fair, which he 
also had not neglected to attend with 
the five pounds ten of his wages in his 
pocket. But when a shower sent me 
back in an hour’s time, matters were in 
exactly the same state at Swinside. To 
be sure the uncle and nephew had 
gone to another gate, and I daresay 
Jock had turned a page, for he was 
tormenting a fresh melody in a low 
Sabbatical voice. But inside the house 
the master and his maid were still side 
by side before the fire. 

“There’s nothing,” Evangeline ex- 
plained to me when she brought me my 
tea, “he likes better than to sit quiet 
like that, thinking of his first wife. 
She was a lot older than he was, but 
he’s always thinking of her. That’s 
what makes him look so delicate like, 
though he’s very strong in the arms. 
The other men-folks don’t so much 
care for it, especially in winter. They 
wanted to play cards last Christmas, 
but he didn’t see why they should. 
It’s more restful for the strength to 
just sit before the fire doing nothing, 
when work’s over.” 

I did not of course ask for this ex- 
pianation. The girl volunteered it, 
when she had seen that the door was 
shut. And then she smiled, in the 
easy kittenish way which had pro- 
cured her the name of Smiler from a 
certain staid and white-haired farmer, 
who occasionally climbed the ridge 
which separated his sycamores from 
those of Swinside and joined the Post- 
lethwaites by their fire for an hour or 
two on Sunday. 

Another strand in the web of life in 
this simple gray old house was dis- 
played the very next day. As usual I 
had the place to myself at breakfast 
when once the “porridges’” and bacon 
were on the table. With her extraor- 
dinary cross-pattern of dialects, to 
which I cannot do justice, Evangeline 
did not surprise me by giving my 
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Quaker oats this Scotch plural. Her par- 
entage and training had been mixed;-a 
Glasgow father, a Manchester mother, 
and the board-schools' of Barrow-in- 
Furness had between them taught her 
tongue something, and the Cumberland 
dales had added local phrases to hew# 
store. It was butter-day again, and 
the sheep were being gathered three 
wild miles from the round weather- 
worn chimneys of the farm. And it 
was with the “Scotch hands,” as she 
ealled the wooden spades with which, 
she manipulated the butter—it was 
with these in her hands that she sud- 
denly dashed into the kitchen and so 
to my room, bearing an interesting ex- 
pression of mock alarm on her spright- 
ly face. “’Tis the old man!” she said, 
in a whisper. 

“The old man?” I repeated. 

“Ay, it’s him, my master’s father. He) 
comes on a surprise now and again. 
He just creeps up to see what’s going 
on; maybe he says a word to Mr. 
Postlethwaite or his brother; maybe 
he only hides by the hollow ash near 
the river and goes away again.” 

To the commonplace suggestion that 
she should invite him in to rest, Evan- 
geline gave a hot “Not me” of reply. 
“I think I see myself a doing it,” she 
added. And then, with mischievoug 
chuckles, she told me particulars, some 
of which I might almost have surmised 
had I taken the trouble to weigh the 
human nature of my host and his fam- 
ily. Reuben Postlethwaite’s father 
had had Swinside himself until about 
two years previously; then, his wife 
dying, he had retired to a plain-faced 
house at a distance, leaving the care 
of the farm to his sufficiently adult 
and capable sons. Evangeline had, 
been a mere drudge in those days, at 
five pounds a year, but a clever 
drudge, so that she felt quite 
equal to the entire charge of the 
house and its men-folk when Reuben 
Postlethwaite offered it to her. “He 
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do so hate strange faces, and his moth- 
er had praised my butter before taking, 
to her bed, poor creature!” This was 
the poison in the cup of the oldest of 
all the Postlethwaites. “He’ve never 
once spoke a word to me since, and 
says he’ll never set his foot in the 
house while I’m here. He says I'ny 
bent on marrying one of his sons, he 
doesn’t know which; and now’—she 
laughed riotously into the palm of her 
hand—“and now he and those that 
don’t know better have changed their 
minds, and declare it’s Young Dick 
as I’m after. You’d no idea of all this 
when you came, I expect?” 

It was obvious after this that I might 
ask her what Mr. Reuben Postle- 
thwaite said to the vexations of such a 
family disagreement. “Oh, he!” said 
she. “He sticks to me; says he’ll never 
get such another as me and—wonders 
at his father, he does. I do work, I’ll 
allow; and I’m cheap. My mother can- 
na think why I stop when I could get 
my eighteen pounds in Manchester any 
day. But I tell her I’d just hate ta 
wear caps, and I’d rather do as I likg 
on eight pounds fifteen. I'll go and 
see what he’s after now.” 

By and by, I myself saw this com- 
passionable old dalesman with the 
primitive hard pride in him. He was 
white-haired, with heavy shoulders, 
and leaned on a stick as he stood by; 
the river eyeing the fells mottled with 
sheep still bearing the raddled P in a 
circle which may be found recorded as 
his mark in that indispensable work, 
Gate’s “Shepherd’s Guide.” His atti- 
tude was pathetic; but it became darkly 
theatrical as he turned again towards 
the house and then slowly moved away. 
And yet one could not exactly blame 
Evangeline Walters for this sad little 
feud, seeing that she declared she had 
again and again expressed her wish to 
leave, so that matters might be righted 
between father and son. “But the 


master thinks differently,’’ she said on 
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this point. ‘“He’d rather I stayed on. 
and he’s hoping the old man will give 
over his softness in time.” 

On the Saturday before my third 
Sunday at Swinside the postman 
brought a parcel for Evangeline Wal- 
ters. Saturday was scrubbing-day. 
The girl’s sleeves were tucked up al- 
most to her shoulders at an early hour 
on that day, and my room and the 
kitchen had a rough time of it from 
her. 

My room also had spacious dark- 
blue flags to its floor, which on Satur- 
days were first scrubbed and then 
sanded. I would rather by much have 
had a Turkey carpet for the evenings, 
which were sometimes very chilly with 
damp and dew, but robustly naked 
stone was the fashion in the valley. 
It had its advantages, of course; a 
miry footmark could be removed as 
soon as made; and after nine o’clock, 
when every one except myself went up 
to bed, I found more amusement in 
watching and listening to the frolics 
of the mice on the flags than deay 
boards would have permitted. The 
room was large, with white walls, and 
its comfort all hinged on a pair of old 
rocking-chairs by the tall black chim- 
ney piece, one hooded and winged, like 
a porter’s chair, for a lady averse to 
draughts, and the other with arms to 
rest the tired elbows of a man. _ Its 
lamp carried a very small wick which 
made a light feeble save where it was 
directly focussed, so that even a mouse 
could be deceived into fancying that all 
corners were in thrall to the tranquil 
opportunities of the night. 

There is excuse coming for this curt 
description of the Swinside parlor with 
the window of the four and twenty 
panes. Local history was to be made 
in it, and that very shortly. Evange- 
line came in from the postman with 
the parcel in her hands. “Go along 
with you, will you!” she had said al- 
most fiercely a moment or two before, 
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and he went. She came in with very 
bright eyes and blushes on both her 
cheeks. 

“What will you be wanting for your 
dinner to-night?’ she asked rapidly, 
looking down on the parcel and finger- 
ing its string. 

Now this was nothing less than her 
humor. The house could offer no 
change from eggs and bacon until the 
sheep-killing time re-opened in Septem- 
ber. The one great luxury of the 
past week had been a dish of spring 
onions brought in with the cake and 
bread and butter of afternoon tea; and 
the girl had sorrowed over my con- 
tempt for that innovation. But she 
could not continue to be humorous at 
such a moment. “I’ve something to 
tell you,” she added, as she shut the 
door stealthily. “I don’t want even 
Jock to know.” 

“Yes?” said I. 

“Postman’s asked me.” 

“Asked you?” 

“Wants me—says he’s had his eyes 
on me ever since I’ve been in the dale 
and now he’s—in love wi’ me. Jabez 
Ritson wants me! Why, he could have 
his pick of the farmers’ daughters from 
here to Riverside. They’re all after 
his brass buttons. They don’t wait 
for him to come to the house of a 
morning, but go meeting him to court 
him. To save him trouble going 
through the gates—that’s what they 
say. And such dresses as they do 
wear! I don’t spend any money to 
speak of on my clothes. It all goes to 
help mother with the other children. 
I’ve not saved a penny piece. He—- 
says I’m the best of the whole bunch!” 

“And Mr. Postlethwaite?” I sug- 
gested. 

“That’s where it is!” she said eager- 
ly. “But why doesn’t he speak? Of 
course he wants me too. He’s said 
it in all ways except with his tongue; 
but I’m not going to slave on here at 
eight or nine pounds unless I know my 
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prospects. It’s not as if it was in 
town. In Manchester I could have as 
many lovers as I wanted, but here— 
well, you know what it is here. I’m 
wearying of it, and that’s the truth. 
These are a present from postman.” 
She displayed a pair of skittish brown 
shoes with pointed toes and a blue 
silk neckerchief. “They’re from his fa- 
ther’s shop. He says there are heaps 
more where they come from, and the 
old man is getting so deaf he’ll soon 
have to retire. Wait one moment; I'll 
go and put ’em on.” 

The shoes seemed to fit her excellent- 
ly; she returned with her skirts low- 
ered from their workday elevation (a 
lofty one), to show how daintily her 
brown feet could peep from cover, and 
she even made a frolicsome step or 
two in them, as if to try their dancing 
quality. I went to the door to study 
the sky; it seemed a very proper day 
for a full meal at Dungeon Ghyll or 
Coniston. “And so you'll marry the 
postman?” I said. 

The girl started, and for the first time 
in my experience of her looked really 
glum. The glumness was succeeded 
by a puzzled expression almost of ap- 
peal. “I—don’t know what to do,” she 
said. “Master’s over old, I know, but 
he’s such a kind-hearted man. Only 
he won’t speak out.” 

“You haven’t said yes to the post- 
man?” 


“Said yes? The idea! And he only 
proposed this minute. Not me. Yes, 
indeed!”’ 


“But you have accepted his pres- 
ents.” 

She changed into a little fury as she 
tore the blue thing from her neck and 
scraped off one shoe with the other 
foot. 

“Bother his presents! A cheeky fel- 
low like him!” she cried. “And it’s 
the first I’ve heard of his father being 
so deaf as all that.” 

It may or may not have been an in- 
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judicious thing to do, but I wanted to 
get off to Coniston or Dungeon Ghy]l 
without loss of more time. Also on 
first thought it seemed to me so plain 
a cure for the half of Evangeline’s di- 
lemma. I made the suggestion, in 
short, which one would suppose needed 
no making to so practical and general- 
ly ingenious a maiden. “If I were 
you,” I said, “I think I’d tell Mr. Pos- 
tlethwaite what the postman has 
done.” 

“Would you?” she cried, all eyes. 

“To be sure I would. Then—” 


But I declined to be involved another . 


step ina debate so parlous which 
might, it seemed, land me, ali un- 
awares, in a responsibility larger by 
much than that of the clergyman who 
was destined to marry this girl to 
somebody. I went over the hills and 
far away, past the latest dead sheep 
of the farm, which they had inconti- 
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nently cast into my private paddock to 
cool in its wool. Nor did I return until 
the grass of the cow meadow, with its 
fringe of wild hyacinths by its eastern 
wall, was sopped in dew. 

Evangeline Walters brought me my 
eggs and bacon and gooseberry fool 
with a proud air that evening. She 
couldn’t hold her new secret any better 
than the other little problems of her 
industrious and bright young life. 
“I’m to be master’s wife!” she whis- 
pered, as she put the cream by the 
gooseberries. 

The next afternoon being Sunday, 
Mr. Reuben Postlethwaite sat with 
Evangeline before the kitchen-fire as 
usual, with his usual silence, but with 
his arm round Evangeline’s waist. 
And the two Dicks, uncle and nephew, 
went from gate to gate, moodily, like 
baffled conspirators too disappointed 
even to veil their trouble of mind. 
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(Concluded.) 


V. 


Harvey Jellicoe had left very full 
and precise instructions as to his ow 
funeral arrangements. The only per- 
sons to be invited were six gentlemen 
selected by himself, and these were to 
return immediately afterwards to the 
castle. There they would assemble in 
his library, for the purpose of which 
he had already informed them; and 
those who were to be present only as 
witnesses were requested to accept the 
deceased man’s thanks in the form of 
a gift of one hundred pounds. “It was 
never my habit,” he had declared to 
Lowden, with that cynicism which 


spared no one, “to ask any man to serve 


me without reward; and I do not in- 
tend to begin at the end of my days!” 

These remarkable instructions were 
followed to the letter, though Mr. Low- 
den did not think it wise to make 
public the remarks which had accom- 
panied them. The six persons who 
followed Harvey Jellicoe on his final 
journey from the castle to the village 
were Andrew Forster and Gilbert Jel- 
licoe, his only surviving relatives; Wal- 
ter Lowden, the one person who had 
enjoyed his entire confidence; and the 
three selected witnesses—Mr. Newman 
Hartt, the present head of the com- 
pany which had taken over deceased’s 
business; and two local magistrates, 
Captain Justiss and Sir Robert Mure 
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of Haynby Manor. These three had 
bound themselves to see the dead 
man’s wishes fully carried out, how- 
ever extraordinary those wishes might 
prove to be. The village church, how- 
ever, was crowded, and a large num- 
ber of persons had come up from West- 
hampton to witness the ceremony in 
the churchyard. Several of these were 
prominent merchants, anxious to pay 
their late fellow-worker a last tribute 
of respect; but the greater number, 
naturally, had been attracted by mere 
curiosity, Mr Lowden having found it 
impossible to keep the unusual funeral 
arrangements from being made public. 
These visitors were much interested 
to point out, among the group of 
mourners, the person of Andrew Fors- 
ter, “son of the notorious Paul Fors- 
ter, of the Bank.” 

So Harvey Jellicoe was laid to rest, 
his warped body finding a home where 
every Man must come at last to seek it; 
and the clergyman of the parish pro- 
nounced over him those words of hope 
and comfort which mother Church has 
ordered to be read. It occurred to 
Forster that by this time rest might 
have come also to that warped heart, 
which had first loved with so great an 
affection and had then nursed its re- 
sentment through so many bitter years. 
Perhaps Harvey Jellicoe had now made 
his peace with his sister and had found 
that even for Paul Forster there was 
some shadow of excuse. 

Afterwards the six returned to the 
Castle together, and Forster saw the 
approach of his ordeal. During recent 
days he had cherished a certain feeling 
of anger against the old man who, 
without regard for honor or conscience, 
had tried to make him take part in an: 
unworthy trick; but that feeling had 
not survived the scene at the graveside. 
To him, however, the whole affair was 
a trial of no ordinary character, for he 
had read in many eyes the knowledge 
of his own name and story. It even 
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seemed to him that others of the six 
regarded him with a certain aloofness; 
but this impression was’ probably due 
to his own over-sensitiveness. In- 
deed, Gilbert Jellicoe even took the 
trouble to be cordial. The prosperous 
and perfectly-dressed merchant from 
London appeared, to-day, to have for- 
gotten his last meeting with the man- 
aging clerk, and evidently considered 
that the managing clerk should also 
forget it, just for the occasion. After- 
wards, of course— 

At the Castle, luncheon was awaiting 
them. It was a curiously stiff affair, 
in which every one was ill at ease; for 
they could not converse before the ser- 
vants upon the matter of chief moment, 
and their interests in life were other- 
wise widely different. There was gen- 
eral relief when an adjournment was 
made to the library. 

The door of the room was found care- 
fully sealed. “This was done in Mr. 
Jellicoe’s presence two days before his 
death,” said the solicitor. “The win- 
dows are also sealed on the inside, and 
shuttered. You perceive that the seals 
ou this door are still unbroken.” 

He unlocked the door and broke the 
wax. The room within was quite 
dark, and he immediately took down 
the shutter bars to admit the light. 
When the seals upon the windows had 
been found intact the party returned 
to the table. Six chairs had been 
placed around the table, upon which 
lay a loosely-folded cloth. Upon this 
cloth lay an envelope, which the solici- 
tor took up as soon as the others were 
seated. He showed them that it bore 
an inscription: “Instructions for my 
solicitor, Walter Lowden.” Then he 
tore it open. 

Within were two articles; a folded 
sheet of paper and a smaller envelope, 
sealed. This envelope che solicitor laid 
aside. 

“All of you,” he said gravely, as he 
unfolded the sheet of paper, “are aware 
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of what we have to do. I shall, how- 
ever, read to you my late client’s in- 
structions.” He then began to read 
from the sheet: 

“My only living relatives are Gilbert 
Jellicoe, son of my brother Gilbert, and 
Andrew Forster. One is already a 
wealthy man; the other is the son of 
a man who dishonored my name, 
robbed me of the only woman I ever 
loved, and afterwards caused her 
death. Thus there is no reason why 
either of these relatives should have 
an interest in the disposition of my 
estate. 

“For reasons of my own, however, 
I have decided to leave them a certain 
sum. This sum is divided, unequally, 
into two parts, which represent respec- 
tively an income of one _ thousand 
pounds a year and another of fifty 
pounds. Chance is to decide the des- 
tination of these legacies. 

“The two packets on my table—” 

At that point Mr. Lowden paused. to 
draw back the folded tablecloth. This 
action revealed two large packets ly- 
ing side by side, one bearing a large 
seal in blue wax and the other a sim- 
ilar one in red. Then the reading went 
on: 

“The two packets on my table contain 
duplicates of my Last Will and Testa- 
ment, with this sole difference in their 
provisions: that in one I bequeath the 
sum of one thousand pounds yearly to 
Andrew Forster, and fifty to Gilbert 
Jellicoe; and that in the other the order 
is reversed. It is my wish as already 
explained to my nephews and to the 
witnesses, that Andrew Forster, as a 
poor man, shall have the privilege of 
naming the packet which he desires to 
have opened. The other shall be at 
once destroyed, with any other docu- 
ment of a similar kind whose existence 
is within the knowledge of my so- 


licitor; and the selected packet shall} 
be proved, and its provisions executed 
as those of my Will.” 
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Again the solicitor paused, but this 
time because he had reached the end. 
“Such,” he said, “are our instructions. 
May I ask whether they are perfectly 
clear to every one present?” 

It seemed that they were. By this 
time the interest was great, for the 
fascination of the hazard had touched 
them all. That is, all save one. 

“Then we may proceed,” said Mr. 
Lowden. “I call upon Mr. Andrew 
Forster to execute his portion of the 
plan.” 

All eyes were upon Forster. He 
was agitated, as any man must be at 
a critical point in his life. To his eyes 
the packets upon the table had an irre- 
sistible attraction, and he could not 
withdraw his gaze from the large blue 
seal of the packet farthest from him. 
It seemed to be a seal of a gigantic 
size. 

Swift though the impulse was, he did 
not give way. Had he been wise 
enough and worldly enough, he might 
have fought down those foolish and 
quixotic emotions at the last moment, 
and extended his hand for the gift be- 
fore him. Had he done this we should 
know him to-day as a man of comfort 
and substance, placed secure above the 
drudgery in which his life had been 
hidden and his best emotions stifled. 
But he did not do it, for at that last 
moment he was more quixotic than 
ever; and the ridiculous fancy came 
to him that if he gave way now that 
large blue seal would stand forever 
between himself and happiness. It 
would never quit his vision; it would 
blot out the smile of the one woman 
in the world. 

Probably he was unstrung, hysteri- 
cal. He felt this to a certain extent, 
and doubtless the others perceived it. 
He stammered noticeably when he rose 
to speak. 

“I—I am very sorry,” he said, “but 
I cannot do my part. It is impossi- 
ble.” 























Intense interest gave place to aston- 
ishment. No one had expected this. 

“It is quite impossible,” repeated 
Forster nervously. “There is a cir- 
cumstance which prevents me.” 

Then he sat down awkwardly. He 
had previously decided to give no rea- 
son, because of the reflection which 
must fall upon Harvey Jellicoe if the 
truth became known. 

The position was a curious one. Two 
of the witnesses looked at Mr. Lowden 
in bewilderment. The third, Mr. 
Newman Hartt, put up his eye-glasses 
to regard Forster more attentively. His 
look was one of surprise, mingled with 
indignation. The pause of those mo- 
ments was a most embarrassing one. 

“This appears to me very extraordi- 
nary,” said Sir Robert Mure, looking at 
Mr. Lowden ina questioning way. 
“Was this difficulty provided for?” 

Mr. Lowden did not answer at once. 
He smoothed out his paper of instruc- 
tions, and seemed to be waiting. Gil- 
bert Jellicoe was the first to recover 
himself, and point a way out of the 
difficulty. It was the simplest way 
imaginable. 

“I suppose,” he said, “that since my 
cousin refuses, I must take his place. 
Is that so?” 

Forster had not thought of that. But 
his returning hope vanished with Mr. 
Lowden’s answer, given slowly: 

“No, Mr. Jellicoe; my client arranged 
otherwise. In case of Mr. Forster’s 
refusal, his chance was to be with- 
drawn. But first I must ask whether 
his refusal is final?” 

The look which emphasized the ques- 
tion said, as plainly as possible: “It 
is not yet too late. Be wise!” But 
Forster shook his head. The solicitor 
waited another moment, but in vain. 
It was evident that he was himself 
perturbed, and the expression of doubt 
and anxiety upon his face was easily 
read. But after that moment’s wait- 
ing he turned away with a movement 
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which Forster fancied he understood. 
“He calls me a fool!” he thought. 

In silence Mr. Lowden took up the 
small envelope which he had taken out 
of the packet of instructions and passed 


it to each one in turn. It bore the su- 
perscription “Only to be opened in case 
of Andrew Forster’s refusal.” When 
he had received it again, he said: 

“The deceased gentleman provided 
for every possible contingency. I shall 
now read his further instructions.” 

He opened the envelope, and extract- 
ed a sheet thickly covered with writ- 
ing. In a moment he began to read: 

“Since Andrew Forster has rejected 
my offer, both the packets upon the 
table are to be destroyed by burning 
as soon as this first paragraph has been 
read; and my last Will and Testament 
will be found in the drawer of the 
table around which the company are 
seated. I have been forced to provide 
in case of his refusal.” 

The solicitor paused. 
gentlemen?” he asked. 

There was a brief silence. “Quite 
clear,” said Gilbert Jellicoe; “but ‘very 
extraordinary!” 

Without remark Walter Lowden 
moved to the side of the table where 
the drawer was. There was a key in 
the lock, but he invited them to notice, 
ere he turned it, that the drawer was 
secured by unbroken seals. Then he 
opened the drawer and showed it emp- 
ty save for a weighty packet lying in 
the corner similar to the others upon 
the table. He took this out, and 
passed it from one to another; and 
they read the endorsement: “Last Will 
and Testament of Harvey Jellicoe, 
Esquire.” 

His next action was curious. He 
took up the two sealed packets, and 
walked with them to the fireplace. 
There he struck a match, and set fire 
to a heap of light combustibles which 
had evidently been specially prepared. 
As the flames sprang up he laid upon 
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them the two packets, and returned to 
his seat. 

His movements were those of a man 
who knows his business exactly, and 
has no hesitation as to its execution. 
Gilbert Jellicoe watched him in much 
surprise, but made no sign of interfer- 
ence. He was a man of prompt 
thought, and probably felt relieved 
that the element of chance had been 
eliminated from the proceedings; his 
own interests were not likely to be 
affected, for his uncle would scarcely 
punish the one man for the other’s ac- 
tion. As for the witnesses, they had 


every confidence in Lowden, and per-. 


fectly understood what they were ex- 
pected to do. 

“T open this Will in your presence,” 
said the solicitor, “and lay it upon the 
table; and before I read it I must first 
read the remainder of the instruc- 
tion.” 

The will was opened and laid upon 
the table—a portentous-looking docu- 
ment, fully signed and witnessed. Then 
the solicitor resumed his reading. 

Save with Forster himself, the inter- 
est was keener than ever; for there 
was still a Will to be read, and it was 
the Will of a very rich and eccentric 
man, while the whole of the circum- 
stances were extraordinary. But Fors- 
ter remembered Harvey  Jellicoe’s 
threat, and cared little for what should 
follow. He tried to turn his thoughts 
to a town in the North, and to the 
woman he should find there when he 
returned—a neat and a graceful little 
woman, though not a beautiful one, 
and a woman who had helped him un- 
consciously to act up to his best con- 
victions. 

Yet the first words that were read 
brought his thoughts back with a rush. 

“In writing the words which follow, 
I have a very slight hope that they will 
ever be read; but I declare my earnest 
desire to be that the third document 
may, through Andrew Forster’s con- 
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duct, become operative as my Last 
Will and Testament.” 

The words were a surprise, and a stir 
went round. “So he was sorry for the 
chance he had offered me,” thought 
Forster. “How he must have hated 
my father!” 

“Now that Andrew Forster has re- 
fused to take his opportunity,” read 
the solicitor, in a slightly tremulous 
voice, “it is time to state the facts of 
the case. The plan which I arranged 
was designed to be a test of the man. 
I explained it to him with one addition 
—-that I told him which of the packets 
contained the Will in his favor. By 
choosing the one with the blue seal he 
could have secured. wealth, and 
avenged himself as far as he knew, 
upon Gilbert Jellicoe for an unworthy 
insult in the past. So much I offered 
him because he was the son of my sis- 
ter.” 

Gilbert Jellicoe started, and his sal- 
low face grew dark with a rush of 
crimson. But, heedless of his emotion, 
Lowden continued: 

“The remainder of my plan was sim- 
ple; but I had little hope that this 
part of it would ever be executed. It oc- 
curred to me that my sister’s son, 
though like Paul Forster in face, might 
have the heart of his mother. If he 
possessed that spirit I knew that he 
would be strong enough to reject the 
reward I offered him for taking part 
in a dishonorable action; but none 
knew better than myself the power 
which this temptation must have for 
a poor man. By withstanding it he 
has proved himself to be the son of 
Alice Jellicoe, a woman of so pure an 
honor that she could not survive the 
shame of her husband’s fall; and as her 
son he is worthy of the best that I can 
give him. For that reason—” 

Mr. Lowden paused, as though to call 
special attention to what sheuld follow; 
but there was no need for the pause. 
They could have heard his slightest 
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whisper, for the stillness of the room 
was breathless: 

“For that reason I have bequeathed 
to him, as provided in the Will now 
lying upon the table, the whole of my 
estate, with the exception of certain 
sums in various legacies—” 

Another pause, during which the 
reader glanced swiftly over the paper 
at the faces around him. Then he con- 
tinued: 

“With the exception of certain sums 
in various legacies. And I wish to de- 
clare here, with all solemnity, in the 
presence of men of honor and integrity, 
who are fully aware of the whole story, 
that I consider Andrew Forster to 
have atoned completely, by his action, 
for the dishonor which his father 
brought upon the family, and for the 
pain which I suffered personally.” 

Mr. Lowden ceased. He had read 
the closing words slowly and impres- 
sively, and now he laid the paper 
down. 

“That is all,” he said. 

No one spoke for a little while. Gil- 
bert Jellicoe’s sallow face had lost its 
flush, and he sat motionless, looking 
abstractedly at the Will upon the ta- 
ble. 

The witnesses stirred and glanced 
inquiringly at one another, as though 
to ask a silent opinion upon this ex- 
traordinary affair. Then they looked 
at Forster, who sat with his hands 
clasping the arms of his chair and his 
lips parted. The managing clerk looked 
pitiful in his amazement. 

“You all know the story, gentlemen,” 
said Mr. Lowden, “and you all per- 
ceive, now, my late client’s intentions. 
Had Mr. Forster been anything but a 
man of fine honor he would have chos- 
en the packet with the blue seal, and 
received a substantial legacy without 
any one but myself being aware of the 
means. I think you will agree with 
me that he has fairly and fully won 
the excellent fortune which has fallen 
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to him. If you please, I will now 
read the Will.” 

Then Gilbert Jellicoe spoke, rousing 
himself. “It seems to me,” he said, 
“that my uncle did not consider my 
position to any great extent. I should 
have suffered largely by my cousin’s 
choice, and without, I think, any just 
reason.” 

The solicitor smiled. “No, Mr. Jelli- 
coe,” he said. “I was just about to 
explain. My client was anxious to 
do you justice, and you would not 
have suffered, though I must not now 
give you the particulars. But I think 
you will find yourself considered in 
this deed. Your cousin withstood more 
temptations than one.” 

He took the document from the table. 
Silence fell again in the room, save for 
the sound of his voice and the move- 
ments of the parchment. Yet the spell 
of interest had been broken, and scarce- 
ly one of the company now listened 
closely, except, perhaps, the merchant 
from London. For now the secret 
was told at last and the great question 
settled. 

Briefly stated, the provisions of the 
Will were that Gilbert Jellicoe should 
receive thirty thousand pounds, free 
ot any charge or duty whatever. He 
smiled somewhat sourly when he heard 
the sum mentioned, for he was a man 
who could never believe that he had 
enough. There were various other 
legacies to servants and public institu- 
tions, and the residue of the estate 
passed to Andrew Forster. This resi- 
due, as the solicitor explained in reply 
to Captain Justiss, would probably 
amount, in all, to a value of some half 
a million sterling. 

Now they perceived the whole mean- 
ing of Harvey Jellicoe’s plan. It was 
the idea of an old man with no interest 
save in his memories. For over thirty 
years he had nursed and cherished 
through all his wealth-gathering, a 
keen resentment against the dead sister 
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who had been his idol, and who had 
rejected his affection to enjoy that of 
a brilliant but worthless man. He 
had also kept alive his passion of ha- 
tred against that man for his evil and 
its consequences. 

So for, more than thirty years. Then, 
with the abandonment of work, came 
renewed thought and memory; his love 
for Alice Jellicoe had returned, and 
had tormented him with the thoughts 
of her son; but the reviving affection 
for his sister had not succeeded in 
driving out the deep-rooted bitterness 
of his heart. He had decided that 
Andrew Forster should enjoy the 
wealth which he had hoarded, but only 
if he could prove himself free from 
all traces of his father’s weakness. In 
any case he should not want for the 
comforts of life. In this way the old 
man had dealt out a kind of bitter jus- 
tice, satisfying at the same time his 
affection for his sister and his scorn of 
her husband’s crimes. 

It was a strange story; but it was 
quite intelligible. Perhaps Andrew 
Forster, sitting dazed and motionless, 
was the iast to see it; but before the 
reading was finished he, too, had com- 
prehended the situation. Every word 
ot Harvey Jellicoe on the day of the in- 
terview, his mingled bitterness and 
consideration, every change of feature 
was now fully explained. What he 
could not realize was the astounding 
change in his own position. Half a 
million sterling! 

The reading ceased, and the solicitor 
slowly folded up the sheet. “Our busi- 
ness is now concluded, gentlemen,” he 
said. 

There was a stir and a movement at 
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last. The witnesses, who for the last 
few minutes had seemed to Forster the 
figures in some curious dream, came 
over to offer him their congratulations. 
He found himself shaking hands with 
them, and there was a deal of talk in 
which he took little part; but presently 
he found himself alone with Mr. Low- 
den. 

“I too, congratulate you, Mr. Fors- 
ter,” said that gentleman warmly; 
“and there is one thing which you will 
be pleased to hear. The last days of 
your uncle’s life were troubled ones; 
and any happiness that came to them 
was through you. After your visit 
he always cherished a certain hope that 
you would win through to your inheri- 
tance; and that hope gave him many 
cheerful moments.” 

“T am glad to know it,” said Forster. 

“It is quite true,” continued Mr. 
Lowden, “and the result has justified 
him. As your uncle said, a thousand 
a year was a force that might reach 
the heart of any man, and prove him 
to the bottom of his character. You 
have gained your possessions nobly.” 

He folded the Will of Harvey Jelli- 
coe, and placed it within its covering. 
By that time Forster had moved to- 
wards one of the windows overlooking 
the lawn; and after one glance at him 
the solicitor quietly left the room. 

Andrew Forster did not see the lawn 
or the avenue beyond, but a new world 
in whose happiness the troubles and 
toil of the old one were entirely blotted 
from memory; for through this new 
world walked the woman who had 
helped him to win it, and who should 
share it with him now that it was won. 




















In the course of a paper entitled 
“British Foreign Policy,” which ap- 
peared in the November number of 
this “Review,” the writers sketched 
in outline a proposed agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia which, 
if adopted in principle, might lead to 
a sensible improvement in the unsatis- 
factory relations existing between this 
country and her greatest Asiatic neigh- 
bor. We were careful to insist that 
it was possible for the two great Em- 
pires to come to terms in a manner 
advantageous to both without compro- 
mising on the one hand the Alliance 
between Russia and France, and on 
the other the entente between Great 
Britain and Japan. It is clearly recog- 
nized by all who pretend to take a 
serious interest in international affairs 
that the Dual Alliance with the nation 
amie et alliée is the very corner-stone of 
Russian policy, and foolhardy would be 
those persons who put themselves in 
the ridiculous position of even seeming 
to intrigue against it. Nor is it to be 
contested that, as regards the Far 
East, this country is not prepared to 
consider any policy which does not ful- 
ly and frankly recognize the legitimate 
rights and aspirations of Japan. It is 
therefore gratifying to us to learn that 
the suggestions we recently put for- 
ward have met with no unfavorable 
reception in Paris, while they are be- 
lieved to be cordially endorsed by those 
responsible for the policy of Japan. 
The “Journal des Débats,” which was 
very recently in close communion with 
the Quai D’Orsay, has declared, in an 
“a article which has caused lively satis- 
faction in serious quarters in London, 
that France has every reason to view 
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} SOME CONSEQUENCES OF AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
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with satisfaction the movement of 
opinion in England towards an Anglo- 
Russian rapprochement, adding, “and, 
provided the terms are equally accept- 
able to Russia and France, we believe 
in the possibility of a rapprochement 
between Britain and the Franco-Rus- 
sian Alliance.” We are told by ner- 
vous journalists in Berlin that our 
proposals have met with a very cool 
reception from the Russian Press, 
which may be true; but it must be re- 
membered that the newspapers of St. 
Petersburg, though under some super- 
vision, are not in anything like such 
close and constant relations with the 
Russian Foreign Office as their German 
confréres with their Government. We 
have reason to believe that in the pres- 
ent instance they have failed to repre- 
sent the manner in which the possibil- 
ity of an Anglo-Russian understanding 
is viewed in responsible Russian quar- 
ters. Since the accession of Count 
Lamsdorff to the Foreign Office, there 
has been a distinct improvement in the 
official relations between Great Britain 
and Russia, which so far may have 
spread to only small questions, but 
which in the near future may be ex- 
pected to extend to those larger sub- 
jects of policy which are not less ab- 
sorbing to statesmen on the banks of 
the Neva than to those on the banks 
of the Thames. 

In the month of August, 1898, came 
the startling announcement that his 
Majesty the Emperor Nicholas was 
about to invite the nations of the 
world to discuss the question of re- 
ducing their armaments. It became 
recognized in this country that the Rus- 
sian Monarch was actuated by the 
highest and noblest motives in issuing 
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such an invitation. ‘Towards the end 
of that month the definite proposal for 
a Peace Conference was made by Count 
Muravieff, the Russian Foreign Minis- 
ter. By the end of the year only two 
Powers had agreed to participate in 
this Conference, viz., England and 
Italy. The spontaneous enthusiasm of 
France for the Emperor’s proposal was 
maliciously damped by the suggestion, 
emanating from Berlin, that the Kaiser, 
if not part author of the Peace Policy, 
had, at any rate, received the confi- 
dence of the Czar, which had been 
withheld from the French Government. 
This was one of the cleverest efforts 
of recent German diplomacy. It 
was even insinuated that Russia was 
desirous of divesting herself of her 
supposed obligations to her Ally, who 
would find herself inveigled /into a 
solemn pledge to Europe to maintain 
the Treaty of Frankfort, and thus 
make a final and unequivocal renuncia- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine. To the govern- 
ing circles of Germany the whole policy 
of the Peace Conference was extremely 
distasteful, though it was decided not 
only to grin and bear it, but to pretend 
to enjoy it. Germany cannot make 
any serious innovations in her military 
organization without endangering the 
régime which it supports. She there- 
fore set to work clandestinely to ruin 
the Conference of which she was one 
of the avowed sponsors. England 
accepted the invitation in good faith, 
and showed herself a discriminating 
but sincere, adherent of the general 
views of Nicholas II; our Government 
wisely declined to aliow a handful of 
English cranks to wreck the whole 
thing in order to advertise their own 
nostrums. Italy followed England with 
considerable hesitation, but she did 
follow, and ultimately attended the 
Conference, when she had once ob- 


tained the guarantees vital to her in- 
ternal security. 
It would therefore be no great exag- 
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geration to maintain that it was the 
action of England which secured the 
meeting at the Hague, and no nation 
was more anxious than she that it 
should be a success. There is nothing 
surprising in this, or in the fact that 
England and Russia should be the two 
Powers most anxious to preserve the 
peace of Europe. Our position on the 
subject is perfectly sincere, and there 
need be no reluctance in stating it. .We 
may avoid the extreme assertion that 
peace is the greatest of British inter- 
ests, but undoubtedly it is one of the 
greatest of our interests. Our imme- 
diate care is to maintain the integrity 
of our Empire; and the great majority 
of Englishmen are aware that its fu- 
ture depends on some closer union of 
its component parts. Any scheme of 
Imperial Confederation can only be 
thought out, threshed out, and worked 
out in peace time. Consequently for 
some years to come at any rate peace 
will be vital to us. For a totally dif- 
ferent set of reasons it is no less vital 
to Russia. The embryonic condition 
of her manufactures and the backward 
and paralyzed state of her agriculture, 
which is infinitely the greatest of her 
industries, have been so recently point- 
ed out in several instructive articles in 
the “Times” that we need not dwell 
upon them here. No doubt, during 
recent years, M. de Witte; the Russian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, can point 
to certain elements of progress, but 
some decades must elapse before the 
economic condition of this huge Empire 
can be looked upon with the satisfac- 
tion that comes from a sense of secu- 
rity. The policy he is pursuing may be 
the only remedy for the present agri- 
cultural crisis in Russia, but he would 
be the last person to deny that its suc- 
cess depends above all upon the avoid- 
ance of war. Nor are Russian states- 
men less concerned to obtain, without: 
delay but without serious risk of con- 
flict, access to the Mediterranean and 





























an outlet on the Persian Gulf, while 
their third desideratum is to be relieved 
from the anxiety of a war with Japan, 
which would jeopardize the Russian 
Empire in the Far East. It would 
appear to us that some of these results 
may be possible for Russia if she 
thinks fit to meet Great Britain in a 
businesslike spirit with a view to ar- 
riving at a comprehensive settlement. 
The growing enthusiasm of the Em- 
peror Nicholas for the perpetuation of 
peace would in that case be realized, 
and nations might to some extent be 
relieved of the necessity of maintain- 
ing their forces on their present colos- 
sal and ruinous scale. No Power or 
combination of Powers would care to 
challenge a policy deliberately adopted 
by the Empires of Russia and Great 
Britain—i. e., supported by the greatest 
army and the greatest navy in the 
world. 

Some indication of the benefits which 
wou!d flow from such an understanding 
as we have suggested may be gath- 
ered from current developments in 
Germany. That the mere discussion 
of a possible rapprochement between 
England and Russia without reference 
to Berlin should have produced so elec- 
trical an effect in that city is a matter 
not less worthy of the consideration 
of St. Petersburg than of London. 

‘papers which have been conspicu- 
ous for their venomous misrepresenta- 
tions and diatribes against this country 
suddenly became alive to the fact that 
it was dangerous to go too far for fear 
of materializing the nightmare which 
larnts Teutonic statesmen, viz., direct 
re'stions between the clients of the 
honest broker. The latest recrudes- 
cence of the German Anglophobia is 
dovlhtless in the nature of a bluff on 
the part of the German Government, 
w'‘h the object of deterring British 
stefesmen from turning towards Rus- 
It is obvious that, whenever 
these two countries approach one an- 


sin. 
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other, one of the first, and not the least, 
effects of their action would be the 
altered attitude on the part of Germany 
towards both of them. This would be 
followed by a gradual improvement in 
her disposition towards all other Pow- 


ers to the gain of all. We should even 
see a reformation in the temper of the 
German people which would greatly in- 
crease their moral influence in Europe, 
which is now below zero. So far as 
Russia herself is concerned, an under- 
standing with Great Britain would 
render impossible in the future such 
episodes as the acquisition of Kiaou- 
chau, a harbor which Russia had ear- 
marked as a winter anchorage for her 
fleet, and which was filched under her 
very nose by Germany, who falsely pre- 
tended to have the backing of England, 
England being simultaneously in- 
formed that Germany was acting in 
concert with Russia. Never again 
should we see such a triumph for Ger- 
man diplomacy—perhaps duplicity is 
the more appropriate term—as attend- 
ed the appointment of Count von Wal- 
dersee as Generalissimo in China. He 
was forced on each European Govern- 
ment in turn by the representation that 
his appointment was demanded by 
others, and he used the position thus 
acquired in order to breed bad blood 
between the contingents he commaund- 
ed with such inglorious results. 

What we demand of Russian and 
British statesmen is that they shall 
dismiss the honest broker in Berlin 
and have direct dealings with one an- 
other. Let not friendly relations be 
compromised by unfriendly intrigues; 
let not any unavoidable difficulties bear 
the additional burden of a heavy Ger- 
man commission. We have reason to 
know that this feeling is gaining ground 
in St. Petersburg, but there is reluc- 
tance in expressing and promulgating 
it lest any Anglo-Russian rapprochement 
should be taken amiss in France. We 
may be perfectly frank as regards the 
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latter Power, who in her recent action 
at the eastern end of the Mediterra- 
nean has had an opportunity of testing 
the legend that England always blocks 
her way. There are few countries for 
which the great mass of the English 
nation cherish kindlier feelings than 
France, and none whose good will 
would be more valued. Politically, 
some encouragement may be derived 
from the fact that in recent years di- 
plomacy has succeeded in closing most 
of our dangerous controversies. In 
this country there is a large and pow- 
erful school on both sides of politics 
who have never ceased declaring that 
the highest interests of Europe demand 
an entente cordiale between France and 
England. They are merely following 
the teaching of some of our wisest 
statesmen in the past. Every reader 
of history. is aware of the anxiety of 
the great Duke of Wellington to pro- 
mote this policy, and persons only mod- 
erately acquainted with the occurrences 
of 1814 and 1815 at Vienna and at 
Paris realize how earnestly he labored 
to prevent the power of France being 
utterly broken by the allies. Indeed, 
his friendly disposition towards the 
enemy at that time has always 
been urged against us with ran- 
corous insistence by German histo- 
rians, who are fanatical and implaca- 
ble in their hatred of France. Again, 
it is notorious that when Lord Palmer- 
ston was charged with the conduct of 
the Foreign Relations of this country. 
he did not fail to grasp an opportunity 
for securing the friendship of France; 
and in his eagerness to attain this end, 
he on one celebrated occasion took ac- 
tion for which he received the severest 
rebuke that Queen Victoria ever gave 
to a Minister. This recital would be 


incomplete without a reference to the 
famous letter which the great English 
Queen wrote to the German Emperor 
in 1875, when she had reason to be- 
lieve that Bismarck, alarmed at the 
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manner in which France was recover- 
ing from the wounds of 1870, was pre- 
paring to spring upon her again so as 
finally to eliminate her from the con- 
cert of Great Powers. The policy of 
saigner a@ blanc was certainly in the 
air. The French are aware of the val- 
uable influence which Russia exercised 
on this occasion, but their Anglophobe 
Press has not allowed them to remem- 
ber the momentous step which Queen 
Victoria took in writing to the Emper- 
or William demanding a disclaimer 
of the contemplated crime. This action 
earned for her the undying animosity 
of the Bismarckian party, and it is 
probably not a little responsible for the 
attitude of the German Press at the 
time of her Majesty’s death. 

England must necessarily maintain 
her position in the Mediterranean, 
which is essential for the vast volume 
of British trade which passes through 
that sea. Suez is the gate to the East, 
and England’s position in Egypt must 
become unequivocal. The more clear- 
ly this is realized everywhere the bet- 
ter. On the other hand, legitimate 
French ambitions might easily be met 
by concessions in other parts of the 
East. Her aspirations in Syria, her 
position in Tunis, her interests in Mo- 
rocco, the balance of power in the 
Zgean, and the settlement of South- 
eastern Europe all suggest problems 
of the greatest importance to France 
which deserve sympathetic considera- 
tion by other Powers. 

One of the largest questions opened 
by the possible improvement in Anglo- 
Russian relations would necessarily be 
the relations between Italy and France, 
and the feasibility of establishing them 
on a more satisfactory basis, which 
would be of the greatest advantage to 
both countries. France is irritated 
with Italy for her action in joining 
Germany and Austria in the Triple Al- 
liance. Italy, on her side, has reason 
to complain of the inconsiderateness of 



































French policy in Northern Africa, of 
an unfriendiy fiscal policy, and of 
the encouragement which successive 
French Governments, to whatever 
party they may belong, have given to 
the Vatican in its unholy and perilous 
intrigues against the integrity of the 
Italian kingdom. It is clearly known 
in France that the Anglo-Italian friend- 
ship is the keystone of British Euro- 
pean policy; but that being accepted, 
the effect of any improvement in the 
relations between England and France 
which would result from an Anglo-Rus- 
sian entente, would be to liberate Italy 
from the fear of a hostile move 


on the part of her powerful 
neighbor, and this would enable 
her to disentangle herself from 


the onerous obligations of the Triple 
Alliance. That would be an incalcula- 
ble advantage to France, whose grati- 
tude might reasonably find expression 
in a more liberal tariff. The estab- 
lishment of more cordial relations be- 
tween Italy and France is also of the 
gravest moment to the former country, 
whose natural development is para- 
lyzed by the unhappy conflict between 
the assumed interests of the Church 
and the vital necessities of the State. 
This’ pernicious influence’ spreads 
throughout Italian politics. Large num- 
bers of people in various parts of the 
country, and especially in the North, 
withdraw from all participation in the 
civic life under the inspiration of the 
Vatican, which peremptorily forbids 
the citizen to discharge his first duty 
to the State. This condition has been 
encouraged by France with the object 
of weakening Italy—the hated ally of 
Germany. Some years ago, ¢.g., the 
present Pope sent for Tosti, the 
learned Benedictine, a man of wide 
and statesmanlike views, and by far 
the greatest historical writer that the 
Italian Church has produced during the 
nineteenth century. His holiness sug- 
gested to Tosti to write a pamphlet 
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sketching an agreement between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal. When writ- 
ten, the pamphlet was shown in proof 
to the Pope, who made various sugges- 
tions and signified his approbation. In 
due course it was published, and pro- 
voked much indignation among the ene- 
mies of Italy. French ultramontanes 
were particularly rabid, and an un- 
scrupulous French Cardinal, backed by 
his Government, remonstrated vigor- 
ously with Leo XIII against any at- 
tempt on the part of the Vatican to 
seek a modus vivendi with the kingdom 
of Italy. He emphasized the ill-feel- 
ing which such an effort would create 
in France, and enforced his views so 
strongly that the Pope was actually in- 
duced to send for Tosti and compel 
him to withdraw the pamphlet which 
had represented not merely the 
views of the writer, but also those of 
the Sovereign Pontiff himself! This is 
a typical instance of French unfriend- 
liness towards Italy which must be dis- 
continued if the old entente between 
England and France, which Lord Pal- 
merston so earnestly desired in the in- 
terests of civilization, is to be restored. 

Probably no country in Europe would 
be more deeply affected by a good un- 
derstanding between England and Rus- 
sia than the Empire of Austria-Hun« 
gary, which is composed, as we know, 
of an alarming number of mutually 
hostile races and nations: Germans, 
Czechs, Poles, Ruthenians, Slovenes, 
Magyars, Croats, Serbs, Roumanians 
and Italians. It is divided into twq 
parts, one called Cis-Leithania, the 
other Hungary, or Trans-Leithania. 
The former division is made up of sey- 
enteen countries, each with a_ local 
Parliament, but also sending members 
to a central Parliament in Vienna. The 
most important of these countries is 
Bohemia. Its local Parliament is 
composed of certain ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, such as the Archbishop of 
Prague. Then the owners of great 
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estates select a certain number of rep- 
resentatives, and the rest of the mem- 
bers are chosen by the inhabitants of 
the towns and the peasantry. ‘The 
contention of Bohemia is that it must 
be an entirely separate kingdom, with 
which Moravia and Austrian Silesia 
should be incorporated, and it claims a 
position in the Empire similar to that 
of Hungary. As long ago as 1871, 
during the Ministry of Count Potocki, 
negotiations were entered into with the 
leading Czechs for the purpose of re- 
creating the Bohemian kingdom, and 
the Emperor of Austria in a solemn 
document recognized the rights of that 
kingdom, and expressed his willing- 
ness to confirm them by taking the 
coronation oath. No further step, how- 
ever of any importance has been taken 
to meet the political aspirations of the 
Bohemians. The coronation oath has 
not been taken. The attempt made by 
Austrian statesmen in 1871, and also 
every move they have made since in 
the direction of meeting the wishes of 
the Bohemians have been thwarted by 
the opposition of Berlin. The conse- 
quence has been the paralysis of Aus- 
tria. The insolence of the Germans, 
not only of the pan-Germanic league, 
but as represented by writers like 
Mommsen to the Slavs has produced 
an intensity of feeling in that race 
which at last has become so serious as 
to threaten the very existence of the 
Dual Monarchy. 

At the present moment Austria is so 
dominated by Germany that her states- 
men are not free to deal in a bold and 
comprehensive manner with the ques- 
tion of the nationalities in the Dual 
Monarchy. Arrangements between 
England and Russia followed, as by 
the force of circumstances they inevi- 
tably would be, by the break-up of the 
Triple Alliance, caused by the with- 
drawal of Italy from that combination, 
would set Austria free, not merely as 
regards the Bohemian problem, but on 


other matters bearing upon the East- 
ern Question, which may at any mo- 
ment become very pressing. 

Some years ago the “Revue des deux 
Mondes” published an article which 
created a sensation at the time. It 
was called “Les Inquiétudes dv Jour.” 
The paper was not signed, but there is 
every reason to believe that it was 
written by the Duc d’Aumale. His 
Royal Highness clearly indicated his 
opinion that the partition of the Turk- 
ish Empire must take place in a future 
not remote. He then pointed out the 
necessity for the Powers, in order to 
avoid the outbreak of a general war, to 
come to terms before proceeding to 
take any step, and he pointed out how 
the precedent of Poland might be fol- 
lowed. At the time of the partition of 
Poland, Frederick the Great acquired 
the territory which would connect his 
province of Eastern Prussia with 
Brandenburg, Pomerania and Silesia. 
The Empress Catherine II of Russia 
teok possession of the province adjoin- 
ing her empire. The Empress Maria 
Teresa seized Galicia, which was on 
her border. The difficulty of dealing 
in this summary manner with the Ot- 
toman Empire arises in considerable 
part from the want of vigor and clear- 
ness in Austrian policy as regards the 
Near East which is caused by her 
present engagements, or rather’ en- 
tanglements, with Germany. As long 
as these entanglements last, cordial re- 
lations between Austria and Russia 
are impossible. Whenever there is the 
slightest trouble in the East, the weak- 
ness of the Austrian-Hungarian mon- 
archy hecomes plainly visible. In the 
year 1874 an insurrection broke out in 
Xosnia and Herzegovina. There were 
at once divided councils in Austria; one 
school of statesmen desired that the 
Dual Monarchy should boldly take the 
initiative and annex these provinces. 
The Hungarians opposed, for they did 
not desire to see the Slavs of the Em- 


























pire increased. Some little time after, 
Servia and Montenegro went to war 
with Turkey. The Slavs of the Aus- 
trian Empire sympathized with their 
brethren across the border, but the 
Hungarians lost no opportunity of ex- 
pressing their sympathy with Turkey. 
The Austrian Monarchy was paralyzed, 
and looked on passively when the Rus- 
sian troops, after the fall of Plevna, 
were marching to Constantinople. The 
Congress which was held at Berlin 
then handed over Bosnia and Herze- 
govina to Austria. But if Austria took 
possession of those provinces there 
was no reason why other Powers 
should not also claim portions of the 
Turkish Empire. The establishment 
of Austrian rule in those provinces and 
of England in Egypt must hasten the 
partition of the Ottoman Empire. This 
event is brought nearer by the brilliant 
work which has been achieved by Aus- 
tria in Bosnia and Herzegovina, which 
in 1876 were in a state of almost com- 
plete barbarism. There was no se- 
curity whatever for life or property; 
now they are as orderly as any part of 
Europe, and the work done by Herr v. 
Kallay is of a character which does 
him the very highest credit, and places 
him in the front rank of the great ad- 
ministrators of history. His work may 
even be compared with the splendid 
record of Lord Cromer in Egypt. 

It is quite possible that the altered 
international position caused by the 
circumstance that the  bickerings 
between England and Russia had 
been brought to a close might en- 
able Austria to accomplish in the 
future a work in Albania and Mace- 
donia as remarkable and beneficent as 
that which she has performed else- 
where. But her position in the Bal- 
kans depends upon her emancipation 
from German influence. An arrange- 
ment with Russia based on a compro- 
mise between Russian and Austrian 
interests in Southeastern Europe is an 
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impossibility as long as an increase of 
Austrian power in that quarter is sy- 
nonymous with the increase of German 
influence. It might be possible to ar- 
rive at a compromise by which Austria 
should advance to Salonika simulta- 
neously with a parallel movement of 
Russia over Armenia and Asia Minor. 
But Russia neither will nor can assist 
Austria to plant her standard on the 
shores of the ADgean as long as the 
latter Power remains the satellite of 
Germany. It is one thing for Russia 
to agree to Austria going to Salonika 
on her own account; it is quite another 
thing if increased Austrian power in 
the Balkans carries with it a prepon- 
derating German influence in Constanti- 
nople. The rulers of Austria must 
definitely make up their minds how 
they stand towards the Slav Race. 
They must choose between the Slav 
and the German. Slav sentiment is 
the great force which Russia has at 
her command. She cannot afford, 
neither bas she an inclination, to aban- 
don it. Russia will not at the present 
moment do anything to disturb ar- 
rangements in the Balkans which 
might reopen the whole Eastern Ques- 
tion, but at any time events in Albania 
and Macedonia might force her hand. 
Macedonia is scandalously misgoverned 
in open defiance of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, and a revolt might make the exist- 
ing equilibrium perfectly untenable. If 
arrangements are not come to, the 
Government of St. Petersburg will prob- 
ably endeavor to establish an autono- 
mous Macedonia, which would effectu- 
ally bar the way of Austria in her 
movement to the south. 

We desire in concluding the presen- 
tation of a policy which has the ap- 
proval and support of some of the wis- 
est Englishmen, to deny, with all the 
energy we can, that in seeking to close 
the long and barren struggle between 
Great Britain and Russia we are in 
any sense the “self-constituted cham- 
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pions” of the latter Power. We are 
as keenly alive as any of our country- 
men to the dubious aspects of Rus- 
sian policy; but has British policy been 
free from failings? On the contrary, 
our dealings with Russia have been 
conspicuously marked by a vacillation 
which is largely responsible for the 
acts on her part which we have most 
resented. She has rarely been able to 
ascertain what we really wanted, or 
why we wanted it, while time after 
time she has seen us give way under 
pressure. A policy compounded of an 
apparent desire to wound, and a no 
less evident fear to strike, is hardly 
calculated to command respect. Our 
main desire is that, in the interests of 
the general peace and the well-being of 
the British and Russian Empires, both 
sides should carefully analyze and de- 
fine their interests. If such a course 
be followed it will be discovered, as 
it has been discovered by all who have 
given serious and unprejudiced atten- 
tion to the matter, that the real inter- 
ests of the two nations are by no 
means so divergent as is assumed by 
those who take a superficial view of 
foreign affairs, or remain under the 
thraldom of ancient traditions, and of 
a diplomacy which Lord Salisbury him- 
self has pronounced to be antiquated. 
We cannot help feeling that, with the 
best intentions in the world, some of 
our Russophobes unconsciously allow 
their minds to be dominated by the 
writings of foreigners who devote their 
talents to fomenting ill-will between 
this country and Russia, and who live 
in mortal terror of their approaching 
one another in a_ spirit of practical 
friendship. It is perpetually urged 
that “the present is not an opportune 
moment for coming to terms with Rus- 
sia,” and, admittedly, there will al- 


ways be difficulties in the way of such 
a large undertaking; but it is not al- 
together obvious why the present mo- 
ment should be so much more inoppor- 
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tune than any other. The most serious 
unsolved problem is the manifest de- 
sire of Russia to establish herself on 
the Persian Gulf. England has to de- 
cide whether her interests will permit 
the gratification of this desire. A 
question is not decided simply by being 
ignored. We are of opinion, as we 
said before, that it is a matter of bar- 
gain, and as our future position in 
Asia depends upon our facing it with 
foresight, sobriety and resolution, we 
have no sympathy with those who seek 
to burke the discussion. England 
must make up her mind on the subject 
one way or the other at no remote time. 
The most fatal policy would be to an- 
nounce that we intend to maintain the 
status quo on the Gulf, and then to re- 
fuse to “face the music.” Let us at 
any rate avoid further home-made hu- 
mniliations in our dealings with Russia. 
Lord Curzon, the admirable Viceroy of 
India, whose opinion upon questions 
of policy is entitled to respect, has ex- 
pressed himself with great vigor 
against any concession to Russia in this 
quarter of the globe, and has even gone 
so far as to declare that he would re- 
gard a concession to her of a port on 
the Persian Gulf as “a wanton rupture 
of the status quo, and as an interna- 
tional provocation to war, and I should 
impeach the British Minister who was 
guilty of acquiescing in such a surren- 
der as a traitor to his country.” These 
are brave words, but since the deplora- 
ble affair at Port Arthur—for which no 
one was impeached, and which a cruel 
fate compelled Mr. George Curzon to 
defend—we may take the liberty of 
doubting whether they express th@ 
considered policy of the British Govern- 
ment. Lord Curzon can hardly be 
oblivious of the fact that since he 
made the emphatic declaration quoted 
the plans have been prepared for the 
Bagdad Railway, of the construction 
of which he was at one time very scep- 
tical. This line is to reach the Per- 
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sian Gulf at the place where its finest 
harbor is situated. Is it reasonable 
to pretend that we uphold the status quo 
on the Gulf if we offer no opposition to 
a German Railway terminating at Ku- 
weit, where in due course we might 
expect to see a German naval base? 
No one has talked of impeaching Brit- 
ish statesmen who acquiesce in this ar- 
rangement. But one man may steal a 
horse while another may not look over 
a hedge. As a Russian recently ob- 
served to one of the present writers, 
“If your country had made a tithe of 
the graceful concessions to us which you 
have made to Germany, England and 
Russia would be the dearest friends.” 
We are unalterably opposed to all 
“graceful concessions.” Let us iterate 
and reiterate that the question of the 
Persian Gulf is one for careful con- 
sideration, and possibly a businesslike 
bargain. 

Our primary purpose in the present 
article has not been so much to review 
the direct advantages which might be 
expected to flow from an Anglo-Russian 
agreement as to emphasize the fact 
that such a departure in international 
diplomacy need excite no reasonable 
misgivings in France, Italy or Austria. 
We confess that for the moment there 
appears to be little hope of Austria’s 
co-operating in such a settlement; the 
statesmen at Vienna and Budapest al- 
low themselves to be so easily hypno- 
tized by the masterful managers of 
German policy. On the other hand, 
there are grounds for believing that 
the present French Government appre- 
ciates the attractions which such an 
understanding would offer to their 
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cvuntry; and provided that the suscep- 
tibilities of France are scrupulously 
consulted, M. Delcassé would probably 
be not unwilling to offer his good offi- 
ces. There is also in France no mean 
minority? who would regard the Dual 
Alliance with more friendly eyes than 
they do at present if England became, 
so to speak, its amicus curi@ in the coun- 
cils of Europe, for they would feel that 
a fair balance would then be struck 
between the ideas of the East and 
West. 

We are anxious that the British Gov- 
ernment should look steadily at the 
whole question of our foreign policy, 
and above all, not permit themselves 
to be frightened by exploded shibbo- 
leths or the empty bluster of Berlin. 
British interests have been adrift long 
enough. Surely apathy has had its in- 
nings. Unless our statesmen have 
clear and definite ideas as to the true 
policy of Great Britain, and act on 
those convictions, we shall gratuitous- 
ly court disaster. This recently de- 
bated question of the advance of Rus- 
sia on the Persian Gulf might suddenly 
be sprung upon us at a moment, per- 
haps, when the temper of the nation 
might be less prepared to face it than 
at present. We may find ourselves in 
a worse position for doing business 
than we are to-day, and the ignomini- 
ous precedent of Port Arthur would be 
followed on a larger and more humili- 
ating scale, with results not merely 
fatal to the position of England in the 
East, but to her prestige in the West. 

A. B. C. Ete. 


2See a noteworthy article in ‘‘Le Bloc” of 
November 16. 
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THE GREAT DUCHESS. 


Whenever, in my casual reading, I 
meet with even the slightest mention 
of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, I 
pause to offer her memory a silent salu- 
tation. I have just now read two 
rather large volumes about her, and it 
becomes necessary to me to break into 
articulate homage. It is an instinct 
with most of us to be struck (whether 
we are catholic enough to admire or 
not) by the spectacle of any person 
wholly and absolutely consistent with 
himself and with some simple elemen- 
tal law of his being. Now I know of 
no man or woman in history who, on 
anything like a large scale and with 
recognizable strength of will and ac- 
tion, is at all comparable to Sarah Jen- 
nings for unity of life and feeling. In 
her slightest aside and most vehement 
speech, in her least and her greatest 
actions, the same spectacle is presented 
to my admiring vision—a procession of 
strong, unfaltering, straightforward, 
frank, remorseless, heartless selfish- 
ness. She was a perfect expression 
of egotism, without compromise or ex- 


ception—a type, an example forever. - 


The moralist may say this or that, but 
the artist cannot choose but applaud. 

It is not my purpose to “review” 
Mr. FitzGerald Molloy’s Life of her 


which I have just read. (He calls it - 


“The Queen’s Comrade,” in which title 
I doubt poor Queen Anne would have 
seen irony or cynicism.) But it would 
be less than civil not to thank him for 
much material new to me, and to com- 
pliment him on the pleasant manner of 
its presentment. To people who have 


not made a study of the sort of thing 
the book should be both illuminative 
and interesting, and an excellent cor- 
rective, so far as it goes, in regard to 
Revolution times of that arch-manipu- 
lator of truth, Lord Macaulay. To 


me, who knew something of the sub- 
ject, it was an increase of detailed 
knowledge and a confirmation of opin- 
ion. The latter very decidedly, espe- 
cially as regarded Sarah Jennings. In 
every fresh detail she was the same 
as I had always seen her, never swerv- 
ing to the right or the left, grasping 
everything with her strong hands, and 
striking hard with them if she were 
thwarted—old friends, old benefactors, 
her own children; it was all one to her. 
A perfectly consistent woman. 

You can express her life with the 
simplicity and finality of a problem in 
Euclid. The theory which guided her 
throughout, and which I will not be- 
lieve could have been less than half 
conscious, was clearly this: that the 
world was created for the benefit of 
Sarah Jennings; and those who aided 
this wise design of Providence by ad- 
vancing her fortunes, heaping money 
and titles on her, and so forth, were 
simply doing their duty, and deserved 
neither return nor any feeling of grati- 
tude on her part; that those who ceased 
so to do, or who were indifferent, or 
who did the opposite, were wretches 
for whom no punishment could be too 
severe; they were thwarting the nature 
of things. There is something almost 
impersonal in the even, unhesitating 
retribution with which she pursued 
any one who had crossed or offended 
her in the slightest degree; such a per- 
son was an undoubted reptile, and 
when it raised its head—whenever or 
wherever—Sarah Jennings hit at it. 
And, mark, there was very little cant 
or self-righteousness about all this. She 
was not like Queen Mary II, who, 
whenever her treachery to her father 
had been brought home to her, went 
and congratulated Heaven on her vir- 
tues in her diary. 








- 














The Great Duchess. 


No misconduct, you may be sure, was 
ever brought home to the mind of the 
Duchess of Marlborough. When Queen 
Anne finally dismissed her, the Duch- 
ess simply excused herself for ever 
having put up with the society of such 
a creature as her Sovereign. “I am 
afraid,” she wrote to Sir David Ham- 
ilton, “you will have a very ill opinion 
of one that could pass so many hours 
with one I have just given such a 
character of; but though it was ex- 
tremely tedious to pass so many hours 
where there could be no conversation, 
I knew she loved me.” You see, the 
kindness had been ail on the Duchess’s 
part, not on the Queen’s, who had en- 
dured all kinds of affronts in the last 
reign, because she would not part with 
her favorite, and since her accession 
had heaped every benefit she could on 
the Duchess. Of course Sarah had 
given her sovereign a direct piece of 
her mind before her dismissal, in terms 
even then, when English people were 
far less obsequious to Royalty than 
they are now, very much out of the 
way, but not as one defending herself, 
rather as one painfully pointing out a 
child’s naughtiness. To say that she did 
not blame herself for the rupture is to 
understate thetruth; fnher mind no 
conduct of hers, whatever it was, could 
justify a revolt against her. With the 
same beautiful and, I do not doubt, 
sincere simplicity, when she had to 
leave England, she bewailed the neces- 
sary ruin of a country which had 
ceased to pay the Duke and her ninety 
thousand a year. There was no cant 
in this; it flowed inevitably from her 
theory of life. 

For the expression of this theory— 
and it was surely a fine theory to live 
with—Nature had been kind to Sarah 
Jennings and us. It had given her 
every quality necessary to make 


it clear to our’ edification. To 
begin with, she was only pas- 
sionate when her interests were 
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concerned, not otherwise. People 
who are passionate in their love affairs 
may be selfish, but their selfishness is 
superficially obscured now and then by 
an apparent regard for the other per- 
son. Sarah Jennings escaped that ob- 
scuration. Moreover her coldness of 
blood, in that regard, probably minis- 
tered to the extreme uxoriousness of 
the Duke, lasting from young manhood 
to old age. Wherever he was, cam- 
paigning or not, he sent her constant 
letters of devotion, and was lucky, it 
seemed, if he escaped a douche of 
criticism in return. He mentions a 
“kind” letter of hers as something ex- 
traordinary. No one could throw 
stones at the Duchess on the score of 
her morals, in the usual sense of the 
term, so that she was invulnerable to 
the general criticism of English moral- 
ists; in fact, I venture to think they 
ought to acclaim her as a “good wom- 
an.” But her husband could not stand 
against her theory; she could not curb 
her indignation with Anne for taking 
a new favorite, and so give him a 
chance of keeping his places. It is not 
an extended selfishness that we con- 
template in Sarah Jennings; it is the 
real thing; self with her meant self. 
Again, she had a splendid constitu- 
tion, a strong will and a good head; 
necessary qualities, because if she had 
been ailing, weak or a fool, her selfish- 
ness might have been just as complete, 
but it would not have been so fine a 
spectacle for us. Also she was natu- 
rally frank and straightforward. Had 
she been more inclined to subterfuge 
and double-dealing she might, it is true, 
have had even greater success in life, 
but her memory would not be 
so finely simple to appreciate. She 
was not an intriguer. She felt it due 
to her theory of life to march’ straight 
to her goal and seize on what she 
wanted in the eye of the world. Of 
course she dropped people who had 
ceased to be useful to her, but openly 
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and as a natural consequence. When 
James’s cause was hopeless she dropped 
him; it was his fault that he could no 
longer promote and enrich her husband, 
and so he forfeited her patronage. It 
is really misleading to call such plain- 
dealing as that treachery. The great 
successes in her life were due to her 
influence over Anne, and that was 
gained by no flattery or intrigue, but 
by the frank imposition of a strong 
will on a weak one. Anne became her 
creature and took her orders. When 
Anne had revolted and that source of 
power was gone, even then she did not 
intrigue. She made one straightfor- 
ward threat, to publish the letters of 
“Mrs. Morley” to “Mrs. Freeman.” It 
was rather like blackmailing, to be 
sure, and no doubt the Duchess thought 
it hard that Providence should drive 
her to such means to her just ends, 
but it was not intriguing. Nor, in the 
absence of direct evidence, do I believe 
that she coquetted between St. Ger- 
main and Hanover as her husband did. 
He was a born intriguer, a man na- 
tively underhand, but it was not her 
way at all. She did not plot to bring 
people into power; when they were in 
power she went to them and 
demanded everything they had to 
give. Moreover, she honestly disliked 
St. Germain, and was true to her dis- 
likes. Fairly consistent in an age of 
turncoats, fairly truthful in an age of 
liars, and very strong in an age of 
weaklings—her good qualities in this 
kind all minister to the supreme effect 
of her life. 

Accident and circumstance as well as 
natural qualities conspired to bring her 
theory into relief. If she had been 
successful without interruption, had 
never met with a rebuff, we should 
have missed the sublime spectacle of 
her indignation, of her wrath with 
those who had defied the right order of 
the universe. The first rebuff came 
with William and Mary. Mary hated 


Lady Churchill, a fact which Lady 
Churchill was very slow to grasp. But 
when she did grasp it, and the fact 
that she and Lord Churchill had little 
to hope for from the new Court, she 
said very forcible things. Other peo- 
ple were disappointed as well. It is, 
indeed, rather refreshing to observe the 
indignation of the patriots who had 
brought in William of Orange when 
they perceived that he preferred his 
Dutch minions, the Bentincks and the 
Keppels, to his English traitors, driv- 
ing the latter from his presence that he 
might get drunk in peace with the for- 
mer. The Princess Anne said things 
about him that we may fairly trace to 
the more trenchant style of her favor- 
ite—“Caliban” and “the Dutch mon- 
ster” I am sure were phrases of Sarah 
Jennings. But Sarah was generous; 
those who sinned against her had to 
be punished all their lives, but her 
just wrath stopped short at the grave. 
“When the King came to die,” she 
beautifully wrote, “I felt nothing of 
that satisfaction which I once thought 
I should have had upon this occasion 

- So little is it in my nature to re- 
tain resentment against any mortal 
(however unjust he may have been) in 
whom the will to injure is no more.” 
Surely a grand passage! But familiar- 
ity with the injustice of kings did not 
prevent this great woman from taking 
infinite pains to punish humble people. 
When Sir John Vanbrugh had the te- 
merity to criticize her she “was very 
sorry I had fouled my fingers in writ- 
ing to such a fellow;” but, mindful of 
her duty to the world, she took the 
trcuble to fill thirty sheets of paper 
with charges against Sir John. 

In her old age, indeed, she found time 
to do a good deal of polemical writing 
against her enemies. Among other 
such efforts she wrote an elaborate ac- 
count of her daughter’s misconduct to- 
wards her, and sent the agreeable bro- 
chure to various friends and relations. 























“Having boare what I have done for 
so many years, rather than hurt my 
children, I hope nobody will blame me 
now,” ete, ete. Also she dictated to 
Hooke her famous “Account of her 
Conduct,” and composed with Henry 
Fielding her “Vindication.” (What 
would one not give to have heard these 
two geniuses in consultation!) Her 
vindication, it need hardly be said, took 
the form of exposing the wickedness ‘of 
other people rather than of defending 
herself. ... But I protest that as I 
think of this splendid old woman, bed- 
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ridden at last and so near her end, still 
indomitable, still strong in thought, and 
still keenly humorous, I feel sympathy 
for her human qualities rather than ad- 
miration for her superhuman perfec- 


tion. But that is a sentimental weak- 
ness and must be suppressed. An ar- 
tistic wonder and joy in the contem- 
plation of life and character absolutely 
thorough, absolutely true to itself— 
that must be one’s emotion when one 
reads of Sarah Jennings, Duchess of 
Marlborough. 
G. 8. Street. 





THE ELIZABETHAN ROSTANDS 


We who love English, we who re- 
joice in the grand march of English 
words, often forget and disuse our 
privileges. Even the miser turns over 
his gold, and rolls in it. We ignore 
the pageants that might heal sore eyes; 
we stand soiled on the brink of cleans- 
ing and charmed waters; we see the 
perspective of illimitable gardens, and 
will not walk in them. We are con- 
tent always with the same few of our 
possessions; we catalogue the rest, and 
sleep ‘on the catalogue. We are the 
richest people in the world, and we 
know it, and the mere knowledge seems 
to suffice us. We take our wealth for 
granted, foolishly unaware that wealth 
taken for granted is no longer wealth. 
While reading Jane Austen, and read- 
ing her again (good little Jane!) we 
take for granted, we assume, the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean age! Oh, yes! 
Lamb’s “Specimens,” Hazlitt’s “Eliza- 
bethan Dramatists’—this matter has 
been attended to once for all! Consider 
yourselves read, excellent contempora- 
ries of Shakespeare. We admit you. 
You are of course. Shakespeare is your 








representative among us. We honor 
him, sometimes, and through him, you. 
He alone wrote nearly forty plays—- 
think of that, and understand that we 
make it a rule to peruse Jane Austen’s 
complete works every year. 

Such is our ineffable attitude towards 
our golden age, an age comprising at 
least a dozen great poets, at least fifty 
writers of rare distinction, and at least 
a hundred that the dictionaries and cy- 
clopzedias dare not omit; the age when 
English, just come to lusty manhood, 
was indeed English—riotous, immense, 
magnificent, lovely—when the flood of 
art gushed careless, gorgeous and over- 
whelming, like a mighty cataract. We, 
whose best produce one novel in three 
years, have the effrontery to talk of 
the creative impulse. Heavens! We 
have forgotten what iy is. We chatter 
about language, we who polish a period 
in a month; we prate like children. 
How those Ulysses, bending their for- 
midable bows, would laugh at our cata- 
pults! One can picture Jove saying to 
an Elizabethan: “Here! These Victo- 
rians have a singular conceit of them- 








a 
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selves. Show them what is what.” 
And the Elizabethan would bare his 
brawny arms and with a quill a yard 
long write the whole blessed Victorian 
literature in six months, and get tipsy 
each night at the “Mermaid” to boot. 

The reason why we should return to 
the Elizabethan men is, not because 
they are “classical,” not because they 
are the correct thing and part of a 
proper education, but simply and solely 
because they are, in the colloquial 
phrase which was always on the lips 
of William Morris, so “jolly fine,” so 
amusing, diverting, refreshing, uplift- 
ing, satisfying. To read them is to 
plunge into a vast marble bath—the 
dive, the tingle in the ears, the head- 
shaking, the striking-out, the swish of 
water, the final emergence, the deep 
breath—-“Ah! That was grand!” These 
works were written in joy, and in joy 
they are to be read. Do not confuse 
them with “The Ring and the Book,” 
“Ghosts,” or “Clarissa Harlowe.” They 
are the sheer expression of the plen- 
teous joy and the exultant power of 
life. And, above all, do not imagine 
that, because Shakespeare happened to 
be Shakespeare, his companions were 
second-rate. There are sundry non- 
Shakespearian English plays far su- 
perior to sundry plays of Shakespeare. 
The assertion may sound startling, but 
if it does, the more shame to the startled. 
Shakespeare was hemmed in py great 
men, authors of great works; and the 
Twentieth Century, which must needs 
be acquainted with “Love’s Labor 
Lost” and “The Comedy of Errors,” 
could not even name those works, un- 
less by chance it had been to a Univer- 
sity Extension lecture. 

Who has read “Philaster?”’ 

Nay, to break down that polite con- 
vention which assumes the omniscience 
of readers, is there one “well-read” 
man in five who can with certainty 
name the author of “Philaster?”’ And 
“Philaster” is among the most resplen- 


dent ornaments-of the world’s drama. 
It was the first and finest success of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, the brethren 
who, by common consent of critics, 
stand next to Shakespeare. Beaumont 
died at thirty-two, Fletcher at forty- 
six; and they wrote, beside oddments, 
a play for every week in the year. They 
were the Rostands of the Elizabethan 
stage, incredibly fecund, full of easy 
invention, versed in all technique, great 
poets by profession—in short, artists 
of the supreme sort. 

“Philaster” is well within the usual 
Elizabethan dramatic formula. Phi- 
laster is heir to the crown of Sicily, 
which has been usurped by the king of 
Calabria. The King designates Phara- 
mond of Spain his heir, and offers him 
the hand of his daughter, Arethusa. 
But Arethusa falls in love with Philas- 
ter, and Philaster gives her his page, 
Bellario (Euphrasia in disguise, heroine 
of the piece). Most of the action 
springs from a false accusation of im- 
morality against Arethusa and Bellario- 
Euphrasia. In the sequel, of course, 
Bellario’s sex is disclosed, Philaster 
becomes the darling of the people, and 
all is set right between Arethusa and 
Philaster, while the constancy of Eu- 
phrasia, who loves Philaster, is its own 
reward. 

Note first the blustering wooing of 
Arethusa by Pharamond, the swag- 
gerer:— 


. . » Sweet princess 
You shall enjoy a man of men to be 
Your servant; you shall make him 
yours, for whom 
Great queens must die. 


Such sounding is worthy of Shake- 
speare’s Antony. You would think 
that with that cock’s note Pharamond 
could silence all opponents, but Philas- 
ter shrivels him up in a phrase:— 

{ 


Know, Pharamond, 
I loathe to brawl] with such a blast as 
thou, 
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Who art nought but a valiant voice; 
but if 

Thou shalt provoke me further, men 
shall say, 


“Thou wert,” and not lament it. 


It is the mark of the great writer 
that he can always beat his best. Du- 
mas’s Louis is lord of all till D’Artag- 
nan comes along and faces him. But 
Philaster, who has something of Ham- 
let’s subtlety mixed with his direct- 
ness, is always more than equal to the 
occasion. Listen to his fine irony at 
the expense of the usurper:— 


King: “Sure, he’s possessed.” 
Phi: “Yes, with my father’s spirit. 
It’s here, O King, 
A dangerous spirit! now he tells me, 
King, 
I was a king’s heir, bids me be a king, 
And whispers to me, these are all my 


subjects. 

Tis strange he will not let me sleep, 
but dives 

Into my fancy, and there gives me 
shapes 

That kneel and do me service, cry me 
King: 

But I’ll suppress him; he’s a factious 
spirit, 

And will undo me. Noble sir, your 
hand; 

I am your servant.” 

King: “Away! I do not like this. 


What usurper would? 
Philaster’s description of his finding 
of Bellario, which begins:— 


Hunting the buck, 
I found him sitting by a fountain’s 
side, 
Of which he borrowed some to quench 
his thirst, 
And paid the nymph again as niuch in 
tears, 


is the stock “extract” from this play, 
and, lovely as it is, we may not quote 
it. There are still finer things than 
this to which we shall come immediate- 
ly. Meanwhile, let us note Bellario‘s 
charming and tender farewell to Phi- 
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laster when the latter dismisses her 
tc the service of Arethusa:— 


‘ 
‘ 


I am gone. 

But since I am to part with you, my, 
lord, 

And none knows whether I shall live 
to do 

More service for you, take this little 
prayer: 

Heaven bless your loves, your fights, 
all your designs! 

May sick men, if they have your wish, 
be well; 


And Heaven hate those you curse, 
though I be one! 


How superb is the defiance of Phi- 
laster when Dion, a lord, accuses Are- 
thusa of being unchaste! 


Let me alone, 

That I may cut off falsehood whilst it 
springs! 

Set hills on hills betwixt me and the 
man 

That utters this, and I will scale them 
all, 

And from the utmost top fall on his 
neck, 

Like thunder from a cloud. 


And in quite another vein with equal 
mastery, is Bellario’s unforgettable de- 
scription of death:— 


Yes, I do know, my lord: 
’Tis less than to be born; a lasting 
sleep; 
A quiet resting from all jealousy, 
A thing we all pursue; I know, besides, 
It is but giving over of a game 
That must be lost. 


Here follows the jewel of the play. It 
is Philaster’s meditation in the forest, 
when he is desolated by the general 
misery of things:— 


Oh that I had been nourished in these 
woods 

With milk of goats and acorns, and not 
known 

The right of crowns nor the dissem- 
bling trains 

Of women’s looks; but digged myself 
a cave 





—— 


—— 
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Where I, my fire, my cattle, and my 
bed 

Might have been shut together in one 
shed; 

And then had taken me some mountain 
girl, 

Beaten with winds, chaste as the hard- 
ened rocks 

Whereon she dwelt, that might have 
strewed my bed 

With leaves and reeds, and with the 
skins of beasts, 

Our neighbors, and have borne at her 
big breasts, 

My large, coarse issue! This had been 
a life 

Free from vexation. 


The passage abounds in admirable fe- 
licities, in profound psychological 
truth and in emotional power. Of 
the kind, nothing finer exists outside 
Shakespeare. 

We might continue to quote great 
poetry from this drama--trifles like:— 


Not the calméd sea, 


When olus locks up his windy brood, 


Is less disturbed than I. 


Or long passages of sustained perfect- 
ness such as Bellario’s confession, 
which begins:— 


.. . Sitting in my window, 

Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw 
a god, 

I thought (but it was you), enter our 
gates— 


But it was you! We must end, how- 
ever, and with a reference to the 


The Academy. 


clowns of the brethren. Hazlitt said 
that in comic wit and spirit Beaumont 
and Fletcher were “scarcely surpassed 
by any writers of any age.” He was 
probably right, and though this partic- 
ular play does not overflow with fun, 
there is enough of it in the great hunt- 
ing scene. The fracas between Philas- 
ter and the Country Fellow is excel- 
lent. The Country Fellow does not 
argue:—- 


I know not your rhetoric; but I can 
lay it on if you touch the woman. 


He lays it on; Philaster flees, and the 
Country Fellow calmly remarks to the 
King’s daughter:— 


I cannot follow the rogue. I pray 
thee, wench, come and kiss me now. 
‘ 


We like also his last speech:— 


If I get clear of this, I’ll go to see no 
more gay sights. 


We will finish with a passage be- 
tween the redoubtable Pharamond and 
the mob:— 


Pha: “You would not see me mur- 
dered, wicked villains?’ 

First Citizen: “Yes, indeed, will we, 
sir; we have not seen one 

For a great while. 


For the rest, verb. sat. sap., or should 
be. 





LIFE BY TIME-TABLE. 


Probably since the world began there 
Was never a period when men wasted 
their time as little as they do now. 
Whether they use it well or ill, they 
at least do not let it slip away empty. 
Never was the fascination of work so 
potent as at the present moment, and 
never before were the same keenness 


and concentration displayed in the pur- 
suit of distraction. Energy is the dom- 
inant quality of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
the quality they love to exercise, the 
quality they cannot choose but admire. 
Work is no longer regarded as a neces- 
sary evil or even wholly as a means to 
an end, it is valued for its own sake. 




















Life by Time-Table. 


The richest men in America work as 
hard as the poorest—or at least pre- 
tend to do so—lest the society in which 
they move should suppose them men 
of leisure, a supposition which would 
be, we understand, against an Ameri- 
can, whatever his position in life. The 
greater number of men desire to be 
actively useful or actively amused from 
morning to night, and this fever of ac- 
tivity is not confined to the one set. 
The eagerness with which the unmar- 
ried women of the middle and upper 
middle class embrace work in any 
shape or form is a great sign of the 
times. It is not what is called occu- 
pation but regular employment which 
they seek, and they will accept drudg- 
ery and even privation, rather than live 
in idleness or content themselves witb 
the irregular work which falls natu- 
rally to their share in an ordinary 
household. Those women for whom 
the nature of their circumstances or 
their brains makes other employment 
impossible, play hockey with a praise- 
worthy industry, and keep their playing 
engagements with businesslike exacti- 
tude. The average length of life is 
longer than it was; yet it never seemed 
s? short. Time, health and strength 
are all inadequate to what the ma- 
jority of us want to do. How to make 
the most of three-score years and ten 
is the question we are all asking. How 
are we to “make time?” Literally 
speaking, every one of us has all the 
time there is, and it is by method alone 
that the apparent capacity of each day 
can be increased. Some system is cer- 
tainly necessary to the successful pack- 
ing of life; the only doubt is how far 
into details should method extend, and 
what proportion of the hours of life 
are to be, as it were, brought under cul- 
tivation so that their produce may be 
arranged for and expected with some 
measure of certainty. 

Is it better, one wonders, to prepare, 
and as far as possible to abide by a kind 
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of mental time-table, or to maintain a 
certain fluidity of arrangement? In 
the one case we fail to provide against 
waste, in the other we shut the door 
upon opportunity. Decision in this 
matter depends, we believe, almost en- 
tirely upon temperament. Sanguine 
people never live entirely by rule; they 
always leave a door open through 
which unforeseen good fortune may 
slip into every plan. The anxious, on 
the other hand, can only regard life 
calmly from inside a well-closed cage 
of habit. One half of the world seeks 
protection in monotony, the other half 
seeks recreation in variety. It is not 
easy to define the charm of the habit- 
ual, or to find a reason why, as Goethe 
said, we are even reluctant to part with 
what is itself unpleasant when once 
we have got used to it. One explana- 
tion of its potency we believe to be 
this—habit is a strong defence against 
ene of the greatest evils of life; we 
mean apprehension. If for years and 
years a man has done the same thing 
on the same day of the week, at the 
same time, the chances seem very 
large that he will continue to do it. The 
small circumstances of his daily life 
become fixed by force of reiteration 
upon his mental retina, and when he 
looks into the darkness of the future 
he sees them repeating themselves be- 
fore his mind’s eye. Thus, by the 
monotony of habit men screen from 
themselves the fact—which no one can 
contemplate without a distinct loss of 
courage and mental vitality—that we 
cannot see one second ahead of us. No 
one, as Victor Hugo says, can take to- 
morrow from the hand of God; but to 
those who stick close to the habitual 
the future appears, if not less know- 
able, at least less incalculable. An- 
other reason which makes many men 
cling to custom is the desire to save 
themselves the unnecessary wear and 
tear of small decisions. It is a curious 
fact that those people who most readily 
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employ their reason upon great mat- 
ters shirk its use in small particulars, 
and spare their minds by adopting me- 
chanical rules. No doubt such men 
conserve their mental force, but at 
the expense perhaps of their mental 
freshness. No fear is so insidious as 
the fear of change—a tendency to re- 
fuse the unaccustomed grows upon all 
who give in to it. To be obliged to con- 
sult a pre-arranged plan every time 
that any new course of action is sug- 
gested becomes a slavery, and if a man 
will not force upon himself an occa- 
sional period of lawlessness in min- 
utiz, so that he may judge between 
those habits which have an intrinsic 
importance and those which derive 
their significance entirely from the 
length of time during which they have 
been in practice, he will find himself 
so fast in prison that he cannot get 
forth, and will stay there until he has 
paid the last debt of Nature. In a 


sense every man’s habit is his castle, . 


wherein he may abide safely when be- 
sieged, by the unexpected; but there is 
no use in being too well defended—in 
having a protection out of all propor- 
tion to the attack. A castellated house 
is not suitable to the present year of 
grace; a refuge becomes a prison to 
the man who is no longer pursued. The 
monastic system is, of course, largely 
founded upon this predisposition of 
human nature in favor of routine. There 
the friction arising from small disputes, 
the galling necessity for small deci- 
sions, the confusions caused by the 
hourly perplexities of life in the world, 
are all soothed and cured and made 
plain by the universal panacea of 
obedience; and with these evils disap- 
pearall the chances, opportunities, 
risks and possibilities which glorify life. 
A monastery is a tower of defence, ora 
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dungeon of despair, according as we 
look at it. 

“Custom is the chief magistrate of 
life,”’ says Bacon; but in these excite- 
ment-loving days how many people, at 
least in small things, defy his juris- 
diction? Variety, as South declares, is 
nothing else than continued novelty, 
and there is no doubt that there are 
natures for whom custom stales every- 
thing. The fact that they have done 
this or that often is in itself a reason 
for doing it no more. They make the 
most of their time by disregarding the 
precedent, and aiming always at 
change. Undoubtedly such people serve 
to keep the world fresh, but they have 
not always much depth of human feel- 
ing. They strike no root anywhere. 
They like new faces and new places. 
They never husband their strength; 
they never need, they are the million- 
aires of energy. Their watchword is 
*““Move on.” A change for the worse, 
they say, better than no change at all; 
if we cannot come through life unworn, 
we can at least shift about under the 
harrow of the daily round and get the 
wear on a new place. The devotee of 
habit and the adherent of opportunity 
both continue to fill their lives fairly 
full. It is difficult to decide which 
speeds the better in his respective 
course. Perhaps in the effort to “make 
time,” as in so many other serious en- 
deavors, those who adopt a policy of 
compromise are the most successful. 
We mean those men who, while they 
work by time-table, never hesitate—if 
we may be permitted to stretch our 
metaphor a little—to stop the habitual 
traffic and put on a special train. This 
power to make the most both of law 
and liberty is rare, but it is worth cul- 
tivating by those who “would fain see 
good days.” 
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EDWARD FITZGERALD.* 


There are more ways than one of be- 
coming famous in letters. The doors 
of the Temple swing easily backwards 
and forwards, and let authors in and 
out noiselessly enough. No visible au- 
thority presides over this double oper- 
ation. There are no elections to this 
Academy; nor does the Tutelary God- 
dess, after the prudent fashion of the 
promoters of a public meeting held 
when times are troublesome, obviously 
employ brawny reviewers to eject un- 
desirable intruders. The thing settles 
itself. “Whenever,” says Hazlitt, “Na- 
ture bestows a turn for anything on 
the individual, she imparts a corre- 
sponding taste for it in others. We 
have only to throw our bread upon the 
waters, and after many days we shall 
find it again.” So wrote Hazlitt, with 
an easy pen, knowing full well he had 
a turn himself. 

Edward FitzGerald undeniably had a 
turn for doing one or two things just 
as well as things of that kind can be 
done, and consequently he has slipped 
into the Temple almost unawares; and 
there abides with those writers who 
are always read, be it by the many or 
the few, in their own original words. 
To contribute to the common stock of 
thought is, indeed, a privilege, but to 
remain yourself is more tickling to the 
vanity of authorship. 

Writing to Mrs. Kemble, shortly 
after the death of Sir Arthur Helps, 
FitzGerald observes:— 


I scarcely knew him except at Cam- 
bridge forty years ago, and could never 
relish his writings, amiable and sensi- 
ble as they are. I suppose they will 
help to swell that substratum of Intel- 
Jectual Peat (Carlyle somewhere calls 
it) from which one or two living trees 
stand out in a century. So Shake- 


*More Letters of Edward FitzGerald, (Macmil- 
lan, 5s.) 





speare above all that Old Drama which 
he grew amidst .. . Is Carlyle himself 
with all his Genius, to subside into the 
Level? Dickens, with all his Genius, 
but whose men and women act and 
talk already after a more obsolete fash- 
ion than Shakespeare’s? I think some 
of Tennyson’s will survive, and drag 
the deader part along with it, I sup- 
pose. And (I doubt) Thackeray’s terri- 
ble humanity. 


He then subscribes himself “A very 
small Peat Contributor, E. F. G.” 

Reflections of this kind, though fa- 
miliar, are always melancholy. We 
love a favorite author for himself, and 
would fain see him endowed with at 
least the life of a sturdy oak. But so 
far as FitzGerald is concerned, he must 
either endure in his entity or pass 
clean away out of men’s minds. Let- 
ter-writers and paraphrasers do not 
make peat. That fate is reserved for 
philosophers, historians and moralists. 

FitzGerald, so Mr. Aldis Wright as- 
sumes in his brief preface to the vol- 
ume above mentioned, “has taken his 
place among English _letter-writ-. 
ers.” FitzGerald was an advocate of 
the “hundred year limit.” Not till then 
did he think it safe to speak about any 
one’s place in Literature. We will, 
however, run whatever risk is involved 
in agreeing with Mr. Aldis Wright’s 
dictum. 

In no other bit of literary craftsman- 
ship is there infused so much of a 
man’s philosophy and way of life as in 
his letters, if he happens to write any, 
and if he does not write any it is prob- 
ably not so much from want of time 
as because it is not in him to do it. 
It would be sad to think of mute Sé- 
vignés and Walpoles guiltless of their 
country’s ink. 

FitzGerald led an odd life, and was 
early apprenticed, so he puts it himself, 
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“to this heavy business of idleness,” 
adding, “I am not yet master of my 
craft; the Gods are too just to suffer 
that I should” (1846). Yet his letters 
sometimes read as if he had fully mas- 
tered the art or craft of “honeyed in- 
dolence.” 
j 
5 
Here is a glorious sunshiny day; all 
the morning [ read about Nero in Taci- 
tus lying at full length on a bench in 
the garden, a nightingale singing, and 
some red anemones eyeing the sun 
manfully not far off. A funny mix- 
ture all this; Nero and the delicacy of 
spring; all very human, however. Then 
at half-past one lunch on Cambridge 
cream cheese; then a ride over hill and 
dale; then spudding up some weeds 
from the grass; and then coming in I 
sit down to write to you, my sister 
winding red worsted from the back of 
a chair and the most delightful little 
girl in the world chattering incessant- 
ly. So runs the world away. 


Three months later FitzGerald is to 


found in Bedford still enjoying him- ° 


self :— 


Here I am again in the land of old 
Bunyan—better still in the land of the 
now perennial Ouse. ... This house 
is just on the edge of the town; a gar- 
den on one side, skirted by the public 
road, which is again skirted by a row 
of such poplars as only the Ouse knows 
how to rear, and pleasantly they rustle 
now, and the room in which I write is 
quite cool and opens into a greenhouse, 
which opens into the said garden, and 
it is all deuced pleasant. For in half 
an hour I shall seek my piscator, and 
we shall go to a village two miles off and 
fish and have tea in a pothouse and so 
walk home. For all which idle ease I 
think I must be damned. 


And even when in London he knew 
how to spend a day:-- 


I was in London only for ten days. 
The most pleasurable remembrance I 
have of my stay in town was the last 
day I spent there, having a long ramble 
in the streets with Spedding, looking at 





Edward FitzGerald. 


books and pictures; then a walk with 
him and Carlyle across the Park to 
Chelsea, where we dropped that Latter 
Day Prophet at his house; then, get- 
ting upon a steamer, smoked down to 
Westminster; dined at a chop-house by 
the Bridge, and then went to Astley’s; 
old Spedding being quite as wise 
about the Horsemanship as about Ba- 
con and Shakespeare. We parted at 
midnight in Covent-garden; and this 
whole pleasant day has left a taste on 
my palate like one of Plato’s lighter, 
easier and more picturesque dialogues. 


This is surely “divine Chit-Chat.” 

A vein of delightful humor fre- 
quently discloses itself. What a 
lucky fellow was Bernard Barton 
to have both Charles Lamb and 
FitzGerald for correspondents. Wheth- 
er his daughter was quite as 
lucky to have the last-named corre- 
spondent for a husband is another of 
those matters which by this time has 
settled itself. In 1842 FitzGerald wrote 
to Barton:— 


New honors in society have devolved 
upon me the necessity of a more dig- 
nified deportment. A letter has been 
sent from the secretary of the Ipswich 
Mechanics’ Institution asking me to 
lecture; any subject but party politics 
and controversial divinity. On my po- 
litely declining, another, a fuller and 
a more pressing, letter was sent urging 
me to comply with their demand. I 
answered to the same effect, but with 
accelerated dignity. I am now await- 
ing the third request in confidence; if 
you see no symptoms of its being 
mooted, perhaps you will kindly pro- 
pose it. I have prepared an answer. 
Donne is mad with envy. He consoles 
himself with having got a Roman his- 
tory to write for Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 
clopzeedia. What a pity it is that only 
lying histories are readable! I am 
afraid that Donne will stick to what is 
considered the truth too much. 


What a pity it is Nature has bestowed 
a turn for writing agreeable letters 
about nothing upon so few of her chil- 
dren! 

















Edward FitzGerald. 


FitzGerald always wears an air of 
ingenuous simplicity, and makes more 
show of his ignorance than of his 
learning. He had a genuine hatred of 
self-sufficiency, and much preferred the 
bald and commonplace to the oracular 
and fuliginous. In the essentially ri- 
diculous he greatly delighted, and was 
as fond as Macaulay of a really bad 
book. He would copy out the absurd 
advertisement of a tradesman for the 
amusement of a friend as conscientious- 
ly as if the nonsense were a favorite 
bit of his beloved Crabbe. Yet he 
was through it all intensely critical 
and terribly hard to please; and if he 
held his tongue it was only because he 
was thinking the more and found it 
difficult to think things out. His likes 
and dislikes were founded, not as 
were too many of Carlyle’s on mere 
rhetorical presentations of the case, but 
deep down in the nature of things. Had 
he felt himself free to criticize the 
plays and books, actors and authors of 
his day Woodbridge might have be- 
come as great a name of terror as once 
was Twickenham. Fortunately, per- 
haps, his lugger and boats found other 
employment for his bile. 

One rarely meets either in life or 
literature with a quite genuine recluse 


that bids the world good-night 
In downright earnest and cuts it quite; 


and even FitzGerald occasionally dis- 
played an almost infantile interest in 
newspaper criticism of some one or 
another of his rare literary enterprises. 

His Tennysoniana are the most inter- 
esting we have. It is true he did not 
like any portrait of his great friend 


The London Times. 
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after he had grown a beard, or much 
of his poetry since 1842, but his criti- 
cisms, like his admiration, are manly, 
frank and free. He does not write 
about Tennyson as if he were in church 
and in danger of arrest for brawling 
if he spoke above his breath. Spedding 
lives o’er again his noble life in Fitz- 
Gerald’s letters, for though E. F. G. 
was no hero-worshipper he loved his 
friends even if he did not call upon 
them. 

FitzGerald’s other claim to world- 
wide recognition, his paraphrase of 
Omar, needs no enforcement. Its 
strange history in Mr. Quaritch’s “pen- 
ny box” is the best-known “Literary 
Anecdote” of our time; and its stanzas 
have been got by heart all over the 
English-speaking world. Were every 
copy to be destroyed by fire to-morrow, 
we very much doubt whether there is 
a town in England of over 40,000 in- 
habitants which could not produce a 
sufficient number of citizens whose 
united memories would prove equal to 
the task of dictating the entire version 
to a type-writer. Popularity so great 
has its penalties, even where it comes 
twenty years after, but real merit is 
independent of foolish notes of admira- 
tion, and it is idle to find fault with 
FitzGerald's verses simply because 
they have found favor in the market- 
place, and are quoted, often aptly 
enough, by stockbrokers on their way 
to business. 

Mr. Wright’s volume, probably the 
last of FitzGerald’s correspondence, 
will be added to their libraries by all 
lovers of good letters and independent 
thinking. 
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THE POET AND FATE. 
Fate: 
Singers who charmed the earth are 


dead; 
Why singest thou to-day? 


The Poet: 


Because the laughing rose is red 
And white the scented may, 

And new-born golden light is shed 
On silver stream and bay. 


Fate: 


Thou dwellest mid a heedless race; 
They worship naught but gold. 


The Poet: 


Yet will I lift a tearless face 
Towards Beauty, as of old. 

Her boons of love, her gifts of grace, 
Are won but by the bold. 


Fate: 


Shelley is dead, and Keats is gone, 
And who will lift the lute? 


The Poet: 


Though these be dead, the same strong 
sun 
Still changes flower to fruit; 
The birds’ hearts waken, one by one; 
So why should I be mute? 
George Barlow. 


HER HAND. 
This is her hand, her large and rugged 
hand: 
Strong, nervous fingers, stiff with 


homely toil, 
Yet capable; for labor cannot spoil 
Their native vigor, nor their swift 
command 
Of household tools, indoors or on the 
land. 
What if rough work must harden and 
must soil 
Her massive palms? They are but as 
a foil 
To that sweet face which all can un- 
derstand. 





The Poet and Fate.—The Laggard Knight. 


Yes, all enjoy the beauty of her face; 
But few perceive the pathos and the 


power 
Of those broad hands, or feel that in- 
ner grace 
Of which they are the symbol and 
the flower; 


The grace of lowly help; of duty done 
Unselfishly for all—for every one. 
Arthur Munby. 





AN ENVOY. 


My songs were once of the sunrise: 
They shouted it over the bar; 
First-footing the dawns, they flour- 
ished, ; 
And flamed with the morning star. 


My songs are now of the sunset: 
Their brows are touched with light, 

But their feet are lost in the shadows 
And wet with the dews of night. 


Yet for the joy in their making 
Take them, O fond and true, 
And for his sake who made them 
Let them be dear to You. 
W. E. Henley. 





THE LAGGARD KNIGHT. 


Too late! The mighty Dragon’s crest 


of gold 
Lies cloven on the cavern’s sparry 
fioor; 
And flameless now the throat whence 
nevermore 
Shall blighting fume or blast of fire be 
rolled. 
But he, my Friend, lies lifeless—in his 
hold 
The venomed tongue his dying valor 
tore 
For triumph’s token—with the mon- 
ster’s gore 


Sanguine and stifled in its scaly fold. 
And diamond and emerald lie blent 
The ruby and the amethyst amid; 
And treasury is mine more opulent 
Than catacomb e’er stored, or pyramid: 
But ah! the deed illustrious I meant 
Rebukes the deed inglorious I did. 

Richard Garnett. 














